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ABSTRACT 

The Joint Bearing before the o.s. Senate's 
Subcommittee on Education and the Special Subcommittee on Human 
Resources was particulary concerned with the problems of bilingual 
education. The hearing, held February 1973 in Los Angeles, 
California, focused on the Southwest in general and on California in 
particular because of the greater bilingual needs in these areas. The 
Bilingual Act first becane law as a part of the Elenentary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments (ESEA) of 1967. Now, however, 
since nearly $100 million has been spent under the bilingual 
education program during the past 5 years, the time has come fcr an 
assessment of the needs of bilingual education and the ability of the 
act to meet those needs. Statements on the needs of Hexican Americans 
in both California and the Southwest as a whole were presented by 
community representatives, manpower development personnel. 
Southwestern and Los Angeles educators, U.S. Representatives from 
California, and members of the California State Department of 
Education. Additional information was covered by articles and 
publications, such as "Bienvenidos: Hexican Americans Hail Opening of 
Occupational Center", and "The Excluded Student: Educational 
Practices Affecting Hexican Americans in the Southwest 11 . Selected 
tables detail: California ~ total and Spanish language population by 
county (1970); Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Budget 
(fiscal 1972, 1973); Spanish surnamed students — University of 
Southern California; and U.S. Government employment statistics 
(1970) . (KH) 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS, 1073 



XOVDAY, rZSBVAAY 96, 1073 
U.S. SENATE, 

Subcommittee on Education, 
and the Special Subcommittee ox Human Resources 
op tub Committee on Labob and Public Welfare 

Bad Lo$ AngeU$ t Calif. 
The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 930 a.m. in the 
Lincoln High School Auditorium. 3501 North Broadway. Senator 
Claiborne Fell, chairman of the Subcommittee on Education, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell and Cranston (Chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on Human Resource*). 
Senator Pell. Today's hearing is particularly concerned with the 

Croblems of bilingual education. While their is a national need for 
ilingual education and there is a greater need here in California, 
and in the southwest in general. For that reason, Senator Cranston 
and i and the subcommittees are holding this field hearing here in 
Los Angeles. 

It's the first field hearing of the subcommittee in a great many 
months. 

The Bilingual Act first became law as a part of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare assessed the needs of bilingual 
education and made the problem a reality over the objections of the 
executive branch. 

In 1967, initially $7# million was appropriated for the bilingual 
educationalprogram. This program was reviewed extensively this 
last year. With the appropriation in fiscal 1973, the Congress made 
available $41 million lor bilingual education. Which was later due to 
administration budget pressures. 

^ Now, however, since nearly $100 million has been spent under the 
bilingual educational program during the past 5 years, the time has 
come for an assessment of the needs of bilingual education and the 
ability of the act to meet those needs. 

During the 1973 Congress, it is my hope that a subcommittee will 
be able to conduct hearings on many elementary and secondary 
education programs including bilingual education. Hearing held 
away from Washington listening to the people who are most affected 
by our decisions. 

I am very glad to have with me Senator Alan Cranston. Senator 
Cranston has been deeply concerned with the problems of bilingual 
education. I am sure I need not tell you of his earnest dedication to 

(1) 
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the educational need* of tho American children which his bttn of 
valuable aaristaneo to tho subcommittee* Sine* ho became * member 
of tho Senate in 1969, ho ha* very thoroughly asiaeied tho educational 
need* of American young people and tho means through which those 
n*ed* can he met The whole subcommittee wOl be depending heavily 
upon Senator Cranaton in reviewing bilingual education aa well ae to 
connection with other problem* thai come before ua. 

I wfll have to leave thk hearing at half part ten. Senator Cranaton 
will continue the hearing. Any witness who may not be on tho 
schedule and who wiih to apeak should lei us know— Senator Cranston 
will bo pleased to hear them. 

Senator Cbakstom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. All of us in this 
auditorium are very much in your debi for your concerned and 
forceful leadership on education matters that face the country* You 
are one of education's best friends. Clearly, this important hearing 
could not have been convened today without your interest and 
support. 

Bilingual programs have many friends in the VS. Concur Two 
of them serve this community: Congressmen Roybal and Danielson. 
They have consistently supported Federal bilingual efforts. Bilingual 

Srograms are getting greater support in Sacramento, as well, where a 
5 million State bilingual program authorized by Assemblyman Peter 
Chacon recently became law. 

So, those of us who have worked hard at building bilingual 
services, to try to meet the very great need for such services, know 
that there are many who support us and help us. And yet, as I look 
at the situation in our Nation's Capital today, I am deeply concerned, 
I am concerned because I see Federal bilingual programs being starved 
to death by an administration that is callous and indifferent to the 
tragedy of educational neglect that faces children and adults with 
language difficulties. 

in terms of bilingual education programs, let me be specific. In 
1967, Congress passed the first Federal bilingual education measure. 
It permits the Federal funding of a wide range of activities essential 
to ouilding sound bilingual education programs. Yet, 6 years later, 
the preliminary budget designed by this administration contained not 
1 cent for the bilingual education program. It was only because of the 
outrage this elicited from the educational groups and Members of 
Congress that money was put back into the program. Even so, the 
amount is substantially less than is being spent in fiscal 1973, and 
$25 million less than the Congress had appropriated twice, only to be 
met both times by Presidential vetoes. 

As many of you know, there is an Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act that permits funding of teacher training programs. Although 
there is an urgent need lor 100,000 teachers with specialized training 
to properly serve the 5 million bilingual children in our country, the 
administration's proposed budget for 1974 contains— again — not 1 
cent for the training of bilingual teachers. 

Senator Pell will recall how hard we fought— along with Senator 
Kennedy and others — to pet funds earmarked especially for bilingual 
programs in Federal legislation aimed at ending segregation. The 
Congress appropriated $270.6 million, of which about $10 million 
would have gone to special bilingual programs, some of them here 
in this community. 
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But the administration now *ay* it will spend— regardtaa of what 
Congree* want*— just $32 million of the total amount which mean* 
Umt very few dollar* will be available for the bilingual program* the 
Government had promised. 

Last year, during debate on the higher education bill, I authored 
an amendment that stopped the 1)3. Office of Education fiom taking 
money* from one program to fund another. That'* a popular practice 
in the Federal bureaucracy, and my intent waa to protect already 
meager bilingual fund** As a ride effect of that amendment, whim 
U now law, than Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Elliot 
Richardson, agreed to raise the trilingual education program to the 
statue of aajfcuton. He held faithfully to that agreement But, in recent 
days, I have received reliable information indicating that the Depart- 
ment now plans to drop the bilingual program back to its former, 
lower status. 1 have written Secretary Weinberger in strong protest 
of this action. 

This renewed effort to downgrade the importance of bilingual edu- 
cation is another hurdle we have to overcome as we move toward 
equal educational opportunity for all. 

It is important, I tnink t that in our efforts to build bilingual services, 
we realise that the need is multifaceted. To attempt to deal with the 
significant obstacles to quality education is a priority that must be 
implemented rapidly. But, we must also address the needs of those who 
are no longer involved in the traditional educational exoerience — those 
people now out of school and working to provide for themselves and 
their families. 

During the 1970 comprehensive manpower legislation hearings, 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission submitted figures 
to the Subcommittee on Employment. Manpower and Poverty, 
which indicated that nearly 70 percent of all male Spanish-sumamed 
Americans work in the lowest paying occupational categories. Those 
figures, and others like them, clearly illustrate that the challenge of 
employment is no "challenge" at all for our citizens of limited English- 
speaking ability. Rather, it is condemnation to die lowest paying jobs, 
the least security, the most minimal opportunities for advancement 
and the gross indignity of finding that a rich, cultural heritage has no 
value in the American marketplace. 

The Congress recognized the need for meaningful job training — 
connected to real job opportunities — 2 years ago through the passage 
of the 1970 comprehensive manpower legislation. That legislation 
provided, in a provision I sponsored, for a comprehensive bilingual 
manpower training program. Unfortunately, this important legislation 
was vetoed by the President. 

I plan to introduce legislation shortly providing for bilingual man- 

Cower training — improved over the provisions of the vetoed 1970 
ill, so as to tie such training directly to jobs in an attempt to begin to 
deal with the specific and unique job training needs of limited-English- 
speaking peoples. 

I am pleased and grateful that a man with wide experience and abil- 
ities has come to testify today and provide us with the benefit of his 
considerable knowledge of manpower programs — Mr. Richard 
Amador, president of the Los Angeles Manpower Association 
(LAMA). 
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An im in which lb* individual who* primary language b not Eag- 
fifth matt* particular difficult!** b that of securing health cars. There 
art three major facton involved: first, the inability of tha non-Eot* 
ttsfa-eneaking individual to enter the system aa a patient because of his 
inability to make himself understood, or to understand the system; 
second, the cultural sensitivities which trake communication or un- 
derstanding of health programs difficult; and third, the fierce com* 
petition for student places in health training institutions which miti- 
gates against the enrollment of the student whose cultural or social 
background hinders him from performing well on standard entrance 
examinations geared to the scope of knowledge of the affluent middle- 
class* 

In addition, these cultural and language difficulties are frequently 
compounded by financial difficulties which deter many young people 
* from seriously considering education in the health field because of the 
years of commitment required for training at the professional level. 

I am very pleased that Mr. Jose Duarte, executive director of the 
East Los Angeles Health Task Force, will bepresenting testimony 
today. Mr. Duarte has been a leader in the Chicane community in 
developing health services for the community and in encouraging 
young people to enter the health fields. He has b^en active in de- 
veloping a program for recruitment of Chicanos in -he nurse training 
institutions of Los Angeles County which has had considerable success. 
I look forward to hearing from him on the obstacles the Chicano faces 
in trying to participate in health programs, both as a consumer and 
as provider, and ways in which these obstacles can be removed. 

I feel certain that Senator Fell will agree with me that this hearing, 
to be truly helpful, should produce information that is positive and 
clear, forceful and factual. 

You and I feel strongly that well run bilingual programs are both 
effective and essential. 

Not eveiyone agrees with us, however. It b to those who have 
doubts that we must address our most diligent, rational efforts. # 

I believe California is making some significant strides toward giving 
bilingual citizens the opportunities so long denied them. We have 
clearly moved ahead, but we are miles from our goal. As Senator from 
California, I want other States to learn from the California experience, 
so I am especially grateful to Senator Pell for his enthusiastic co- 
operation in bringing us together at this critical time, in this important 
place. 

Senator Pell. I would like to stress that this is a bipartisan sub- 
committee. We try to operate on a bipartisan approach. While no 
other members were able to be here at this hearing, all the members 
were invited. 

Our first speaker is a fellow Member of the Congress representing 
from this district, Congressman Roybal. 

Senator Cranston, perhaps you would care to introduce him. 

Senator Cranston. I am delighted to introduce Mr. Roybal, 
although he needs no introduction in any part of California. He is a 
great Congressman who is particularly well qualified to speak to us 
on this particular subject. 
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ItmitKROr BOX* SDWA1D 1. OTBAI, A VJk UPUttMTATIfX 
II O0IOUM flOK THE RATE OF CAUVOUTIA 

Congressman Royial: Thank you, Senator Cranston, tad Mr. 
, Chairman tad the member* of the committee* 

I would, firii of all, like to welcome you to La* Angeles. I welcome 
you mora particularly to Lincoln Hfeh school 1 think it b man than 
fitting that these hearings ha held here in this achoot which haa a 
population of approximately 1,900 people or students of which 88 per» 
cant of those student* are Spanish-speaking* 

Wa are very much concerned because tha administration did not 
include in tbetr 1974 fiscal year moneys for bilingual education and 
manpower urograms. 

I would nice to compliment both of you gentlemen for your efforts 
to see that those moneys finally got into the budget I think this came 
about because you took the leadership and because many of us in 
Congress here tn Los Angeles worked together V wards those funds* 

However, the amount* are still substantially leas than tha amount 
that was spent in 1973. While wa went one step back, wa at least 
made some progress, in that tha Bilingual Education and Manpower 
Programs Act waa funded somehow in this present budget 

I think that this subject matter in going to be discussed by others, 
but I would like to discuss the need for btcultural education* There is 
some justification for bilingual education and manpower programs 
and there are those who are working for the schools who truly are 
sincere in trying to meet the individual needs of the studenta. Those 
in those communities should have aa one of their primary priorities 
the development of a bicultural educational program. 

Rather aa a case in point, I would like to focus this group's atten- 
tion on the fact that we are the Nation's second largest school district 
with the Nation's largest enrollment of minority students. This 
district does not have the bilingual education and manpower programs 
policy and, even more, it is hard-pressed indeed, ana it is certainly 
unable to implement such a policy because of the lack of being able 
to hire more trilingual educators. If it is true that the teacher makes 
the school, we must have these teachers able to teach the Spanish- 
surname students to be proud and successful in school. He should 
also be successful in teaching Spanish-surname students their back- 
ground and to have pride in their heritage. A Spanish-surname educa- 
tor, in teaching, establishes himself as an attainable goal for the 
students. 

In the past, the only Spaniah-surnamed people we found working 
for the board of education were those working on a custodial level. 
And I remember quite well when I was going to school that there were 
no Spanish-surnamed teachers, and the only Spanish person working 
for the board of education was a janitor and many . of us were striving 
for that particular position because there was no one else that we could 
try to emulate. 

I would like to point out that this is not a matter of redress as an 
injustice, but that it is an outright necessity for public education to 
fulfill its goal in our society. 
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Tfco lata* etatittk** tfcosa of 197% of teacher* tad popUs to life 
district show that then an 14c%i2S atudeftt* tad 896 urofasalonats 
villi Spanbti atmiemoa, Thk repreaeote* aperffealfr, S9J percent of 
the student body tad 3,9 percent of the profusions! tuff, 

It 1963, Ufttn m UJ parent 8pttkb«#amuM etndante with 
1*2 percent of £panbh**ttreatned educator*, In the face of it* doubting 
of MraaUgt or Softfikb^ttnumid ttodcou, the I percent fascteese 
to the percentage of teacher* actually molt* to a decrease. 

la tfio boo of tbt growing number of mfa^ty student*, the district 
b itm faffing to meet it* mandate to eooal education* end this is ate 
time when tbo district 9 * minority pomUtkm la la excess of 60 percen t 
of tbo wbola atnitat body. Thb la discrimination tad denial of equal 
education of tbo woevt kind* 

Raoaal sttufie* havt projected a large increase la our bffingual* 
btatltnral atudlaa la tba Loa Angeles acboot district Therefore, if 
present hiring p roce dur es continue, wo will not bo abla to mati tha 
naad of bffinfrual-bkuluifal education, and this fe tba rtaaoa why I 
aakad to testify first in thb bearing bacaoaa 1 want to cmpbasiae tha 
fact that thb seems to baa fomtten 6ahL particularly in theeeeond- 

St level where tha district at tha prtaent time haa absolutely no com- 
tmcnt arheteoever to do anything about bttingualAiictdutral 
educational prtwram*. 
Thank yon* Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Prix. That waa a my valuabla and eneUent etaiement, 

Senator CtAKcroy. I abo waat to thank you racy, racy modi for 
that vary uaeful statement. 

Oongnomaa Roybal. May I abo thank both of you ga n tl a m ea 
for being in thb district. I know that you will gat very uaeful infor- 
mation, particularly from tha experts who deal with those pre" 
amy day. Wo have a mat deaf of confidence In their ability 
think you will agree with mo* 

Senator Pell. Thank you ray much, Congressman. I'm aura 
etenr Oongreasman wiahea that ha had tbo load support that you hava. 

We now receive for tha record a statement from Uongrsasman 
Roes, who b interested in thb subject. 

(The prepared statement of Oongreasman Bees follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Hon. Thomas IL Rees. a UA Ret atwsfTAma t* 
Coitoacss From tee State or Cauporxia 



and I 



Mr. Chairman, built Into our ed ucati onal system ere mothaztsmi which bate for 
yean effectively barred Mexican- American* from participation la Amsriesa life. 
Our educational system, with Its obvious cultural Mae, and lie Insistence upon the 
um of EofUth for all scUvity conducted within the public school system, has pro- 
hibited Madcan-Ainsrieaas from future participation aad entry lata society. This 
Insistence upon the us» of English for all Instruction within the public schools, 
and the reflection of only the dominant AnsJo culture within the classroom has 
seriously injured Mexican-Americans. The injury le refect** on several levels: 
Fir*, basiolanfuafe skills which are eesential for future suoocss in school and in 
life outside ofschool, axe taiirht soWy in English. Foi thoee who do not have fcJfh 
degrees of proficiency In Engllih, tbeee baeio language skills ars lost forever. TOo 
failure to master these skills handicaps many Mexican-Americans throughout 
their education, and prevents them from ever really achieving success la the ctaes- 
room. The failure to achieve academic success, then, seriously limits future mobtt- 
ity within society. 
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Senator Pell Our oat witntoi fa OHbm T. Martina*, man*pr 
(or Iba btthftal-bfetUlural imk fart* for tba California Suit Dopart- 
AMOi of Etf ocation. 

Wa wttcom a you ban and, faridtclally. bafora wa opan op, I would 
Bka to imert bio tba record, witbooi oMt cti on, a anomaly of iba 
yarioua adocaUooai nainaure* mtandad to palp thou who apaak othar 
than BnpBihi particularly Vtaxksao«Aioaficao stodant*. 

Thfa wa* ill tba report of tht U-8. OommMoa on Ohrfl Rfahta last 
yaar t and I thought It wa* on axcatltnt aummary, and I therefore a*k 
that It bo pot into tho morris 

(Tba axcarpt referred to follow* :| 
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L PtOWAMS USED W SCHOOLS TO 
ROBOT LANGUAGE DCFICgMCCS 



In a few places Spanish b now trickling into the 
schools as a language for learning and the concept 
of bilingoaJism if gaining respectability. The' VS. 
Office of Education has defined bilingual educa- 
tion at follows: 

Bilingual education is the use of two lan- 
guages, one of which is English, as mediums 
of instruction for the same pupil population 
in a well organized program which encom- 
passes part or alt of the curriculum and 
include* the study of the history and culture 



associated with the mother tongue. A com- 
plete program develops and maintains the 
children's self-esteem and a legitimate pride 
in both cultures.** 

Bilingual education is a vehicle which permits 
non-English speaking childien to develop to their 
full potential as bilingual, bicultural Americans. 
At the same time, it permits English-speaking 
children to benefit by developing similar bilingual 
and bicultural abilities and sensitivities. 

There is a great deal of confusion about the 

"Progrinti under Bilingual Education Act (Thk VII. 
ESEA). Manual for Prvftei Applicants and GrtntttM, VS. 
Office of Education, Mar. 20, 1970, p. t. 
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goals, content, and method of bilingual education. 
For example, the fundamental differences between 
bilingual education programs and programs in 
English as a Second Language are very often mis- 
undcnood. In a bilingual program, two languages 
are used as media of instruction. But a program 
does not qualify as bilingual simply because two 
languages are taught in it. It is necessary that 
actual course content be presented to the pupils in 
a foreign language, e.g., world history, biology, or 
algebra. In addition, there is (or should be) in all 
of the programs an emphasis on the history and 
culture of the child whose first language is other 
than English. For maximum effectiveness, a bilin- 
gual program should also be bicultural, teaching 
two languages and two cultures. 

In Fiscal Year 1969, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) committed $7.5 
million for 76 bilingual education programs. (See 
Figure S). Sixty-five of the 76 funded programs 
were for the Spanish speaking and 51 of these 
were in the Southwest. A breakdown shows that 
the per pupil expenditure ranged from $188 in 
Texas to $1,269 in Colorado, where only one 
program was funded, (See Figure 5A). California 
received the most money, $2.3 million, but in- 
volved only about half as many students as Texas, 
which received about $2 million," 

The figures for Fiscal Year 1970 show a trend 
toward more bilingual programs, not only for the 
Spanish speaking but for other language groups 
as well. There are 59 new programs; all but four 
of the 76 original ones are still in operation. The 
total funds almost tripled, showing an increase of 
$13.7 million, including $7.9 million new money 
for programs for the Spanish speaking in the five 
Southwestern States. Per pupil expenditures in 
these States range from $272 in Texas to $1,110 
in Colorado. An important fact is that per pupil 
expenditure for programs in languages other than 
Spanish is more than twice that of programs for 
the Spanish speaking. (See Figure 5B). 

With the exception of a few districts in Texas, 
almost all bilingual education today is offered in 
small, scattered pilot programs. The Commission 
estimated that out of well over a million Mexican 
Americans in districts with 10 percent or more 
Mexican American enrollment," only 29,000 

» Division of Plans and Supplementary- Centers, ESEA. Title 
VII Branch, VS. Office of Education, Mxy 1970. 
0 Sec Appendix E-6 for exact figures. 
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Mexican American pupils, as well as about 
10,000 pupils of other ethnic groups, were 
enrolled in bilingual education classes when its 
survey was taken. The breakdown shows the fol- 
lowing distribution of students: 

Mexican Non-Mexican 
American American 
Students Students 

Elementary School 26,224 7,784 
Secondary School 2,776 2,372 

While 6,5 percent of the schools in the survey 
area have bilingual programs, these are reaching 
only 2.7 percent of the Mexican American student 
population. In three Slates — Arizona, Colorado, 
and New Mexico— they are reaching less than 1 
percent of the Mexican American student popula- 
tion. California has programs in more schools, 8.5 
percent, but reaches only 1,7 percent of its Mexi- 
can American students whereas Texas serves 5,0 
percent of its Mexican American students with 
programs introduced into 5,9 percent of its 
schools. (See Figure 6). 



Figure 6— Percent of Schools Offering Bilingual Educa- 
tion and the Percent of Mexican American 
Pupili Enrolled En Bilingual Education Classes 
by Stale 



Stale 


Percent 
Of Schools 


Percent of 
Mexican American 
Pupils Enrolled 


Arizona 


0* 


0* 


California 


8.5 


1,7 


Colorado 


2.9 


.7 


New Mexico 


4.7 


.9 


Texas 


5.9 


5,0 


Southwest 


6.5 


2.7 



* Less than one-half of 1 percent 



While some of the programs have a good bal- 
ance of Spanish speaking and English speaking 
students, programs also exist whose enrollments 
are nearly 100 percent. Spanish speaking. These 
are mostly at the elementary school level. This 
disturbs many of the programs's long-time advo- 
cates, who did not envision bilingual education as 
a new device to segregate Chicano students nor as 
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Figure 5 — FUNDS OBLIGATED BY THE US. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, ED- 
UCATION, AND WELFARE FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION FY 
1969* 



Figure 5 A— STATE BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS, 
PARTICIPANTS, PER PUPIL EX- 
PENDITURE, AND NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS FY 1969* 
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5,680 
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$ 405 
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1,370 
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244 


757 
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297 


80 
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1,269 


18,677 


51 


$ 267 
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Spanish 

Speaking 
Other 
Total 



$6,690,314 23,788 65 
777,152 1,749 11 
$7,467,466 25,537 76 




California 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Total 



in 

$2,298,025 
2,028,170 
333,559 
224,802 
101,500 

$4,986,056 



* Division of Plans and Supplementary Centers, ESEA. 
Title VII Branch, US. Office of Education, May 1970. 



FIGURE 5B — FUNDS OBLIGATED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION FY 1970* 







Total 




Estimated 


Average 




New 


Number of 


Funds 


Number of 


Per Pupil 




Programs 


Programs 


Awarded 


Participants 


Expenditure 


Spanish Speaking 


45 


108 


$17,731,731 


47,482 


$ 373 


Southwest 


34 


85 


12,883,075 


33,485 


385 


Arizona 


1 


5 


641,845 


1,285 


499 


California 


18 


41 


6,467,028 


12,457 


519 


Colorado 


1 


2 


260,823 


235 


1,110 


New Mexico 


2 


6 


636,398 


1,570 


405 


Texas 


12 


31 


4,876,981 


17,938 


271 


Remainder of Country 


XV 


23** 


4,848,656 


13,997 


366 


Other 


14 


23** 


3,449,801 


4,436 


778 


Total 


59 


131 


$21,181,532 


51,918 


$408 



•Two programs in each discontinued. 
** Information by Division of Plan* and Supplementary 
Centers of ESEA* Title VII Branch, Office of Education, 

October 1970. . 
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a "compensatory" project for non-Engluh speak* 
frig pupils. 28 

Districts throughout the Southwest report a 
growing need for bilingual teachers for theie pro- 
grams. The Commission estimated the percent of 
teachers involved in bilingual education programs, 
as well as the number in in-service training for 
bilingual education. (As shown in Figure 7). 
Survey statistics show that only 1.2 percent of 
Texas' teachers participate in bilingual education 
programs in that Stale. The other four Southwest- 
ern States show one-half of 1 percent or less. 

In all Slates, many of the teachers working in 
these programs have had less than six semester 
hours of training for their assignments. None of 
the States showed more than 2.0 percent of their 
teachers taking in-service training for bilingual 
education during the 1968-69 academic year. Col- 
orado showed no teachers taking in-service train- 
ing. 

An evaluation of the principal features of the 
first 76 bilingual schooling projects supported by 
grants under the Bilingual Education Act indi- 
cates that "the in-service training components of 
the 76 projects in most cases consisted of a brief 
orientation session before the fall term began" 
The report went on to explain that here is evi- 
dence that the "other medium" teachers (those 
expected to teach some or all of the regular school 
subject areas through the children's mother 
tongue) are not adequately prepared to teacb in 
bilingual education programs. In most of the pro- 
gram descriptions, the qualifications for the staff 
are carefully set forth. Forty-nine of the 76 pro- 
grams called merely for "bilingualism" or "con- 
versational ability" in the second language, Six 
stipulated "fluent" bilinguals, while only one or 
two specified the ability to read, write, and speak 
the two languages. Some simply state that teachers 
would be "hopefully" or "preferably" bilinguals. 



" Dr. Albar Pen*. Director of Bilingual Education Pro- 
gram!, U.S. Office of Education. Status Report on bilingual 
education programs given to the Task Force de la Raza at its 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. conference Nov. t9, 1970. 



"Gaarder, B., "The First Seventy-Six Programs", US. 
Office of Education, Washington 1970, p. 18. 
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The evidence indicates that bilingual programs 
have had little impact on the total Mexican Amer- 
ican school population. Despite verbal support 
from school principals and district superintendents 
and economic support from the Federal Govern- 
ment, bilingual education reached only 2.7 per- 
cent of the Southwest's Mexican American stu- 
dents — about one student out of every 40. 
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B Percent of total teachers who were in in- 
service training for bilingual education 1968- 
1969 



) Average number of hours of training per 
teacher enrolled 
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EflfOtJi As a Sicomt Ungvagi 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is a pro- 
gran: designed to teach English language skills 
without the presentation of related cultural mate* 
rial. It is taught for only a limited number of 
hours each week, with English presented to Span* 
ish speaking children in much the same way that a 
foreign language is taught to English speaking stu- 
dents. The objective is to make non-English 
speakers competent in English and, by this means, 
to enable them to become assimilated into the 
dominant culture. Programs in ESL are very often 
utilized as a compensatory program for Mexican 
American students. ESL, a purely linguistic tech- 
nique, is not a cultural program and, therefore, 
does not take into consideration the specific edu- 
cational needs of Mexican Americans as an 
unique ethnic group. By dealing with the student 
simply as a non-English speaker, most ESL 
classes fail to expose children to approaches, atti- 
tudes, and materials which take advantage of the 
rich Mexican American heritage. 

A variant of the standard ESL program is the 
Spanish-to-English "bridge" program. This 
method uses the child's mother tongue for pur- 
poses of instruction as a "bridge" to English, to be 
crossed as soon as possible and then eliminated 
entirely in favor of English as the sole medium of 
instruction. With these the special quarrel is that 
the bridge very often seems to go only in one 
direction. 30 Furthermore, because this program 
deals exclusively with non-English speakers, it 
provides an invitation for ethnic segregation to 
occur in schools. 

In its survey the Commission found that an 
estimated 5.5 percent of Mexican American stu- 
dents in the Southwest are receiving some type of 
English as a Second Language instruction. This is 
more than twice the proportion receiving bilingual 
education. A breakdown by States (see Figure 8) 
shows Texas offering ESL to the highest percen- 
tage of Mexican American students — 7.1 percent 
— with Colorado offering it to the lowest — 0.9 
percent. California has the greatest number of 
schools offering ESL, 26.4 percent, but the pro- 
grams reach only 5.2 percent of its Mexican 
American students. 

The study also found that there was a strong 
correlation between the ethnic composition of 
schools and the percent of schools and students 



Figure 8 — Percent of Schools Offering ESL and the Per* 
cent of Me&kan American Students Enrolled 
tn ESL classes by State 

Percent of Mexican 
Percent of Schools American Students 
Stale Offering ESL Enrolled in ESL 

Arizona 9.3 3.8 

California 26.4 5.2 
Colorado 1.9 .9 

New Mexico 15.7 4.5 
Texas 15.8 7.1 

Southwest 19.7 5.5 

participating in ESL programs. (See Figure 9). 

A distinct rise is found in both the proportion 
of schools and the number of Mexican American 
students participating as the Chicano enrollment 
increases. However, these programs are much 
more likely to be found in the institution than 
to be reaching the Mexican American student. 
That is, a comparatively large number of schools 
may be providing the program, particularly where 
the concentration of the Mexican American pupils 
is the greatest, but these programs are serving only 
a small proportion of students. Thus, in the South- 
west nearly 50 percent of all schools with an en- 
rollment that is 75 percent or more Mexican 
American have adopted an ESL program, yet less 
than 10 percent of the Chicanos enrolled in these 
schools are served by this type of program. It 
will be recalled that principals in these same 
schools reported that almost two-thirds of the 
first grade pupils fail to speak English as well as 
their Anglo peers. 

Staff resources for ESL are limited. Less than 2 
percent of all teachers are assigned to ESL pro- 
grams, and many of these have less than six 
semester hours of relevant training. (Set: Figure 
10). In the 1968-69 school year only 2.4 percent 
were enrolled in ESL in-service training. 

Rimtrf'al Reading 

Remedial reading is a long-established educa- 
tional concept created to help all students whose 
reading achievement is below grade level. In the 
Southwest, low reading achievement has been one 
of the principal educational problems of the Mexi- 
can American student By the fourth grade, 51 
percent of the Southwest's Chicano students arc 6 

* Gaarder, op. <.it., p. 2. 
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Flf urc 9— Percent of School* Offering ESI, and Percent of Mexican Aucrican Students Enrolled In ESL Classes 
by Percent of Enrolhmnt that Is Mexican American 

Percent of Mexican Percent of Schools 

American Enrollment Offering ESL 



0-24.9 
25-49.9 
50-74.9 
75-100 



9.4 
27.1 
29.1 
46.0 



Percent of Mexican 
American Students 
Enrolled in ESL 



2.5 
4.0 
4.7 
9.7 



Figure 10 

Staff Resources Allocated for the Tear hi ng of English ns a Second Language by Stale 
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CALIFORNIA 



COLORADO NEW MEXICO 
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TEXAS 



1.0 



SOUTHWEST 



j Percent of teachers who teach English as a 
J second language 



I Percent of teachers who teach English as a 
I second language AND who have had six or 

more semester hours in training for this ■ 

teaching 




NEW MEXICO 
(85) 




■ Percent of total teachers who were in in- 
| service training for English as a second 
language 1968-69 



^ ^Average number of hours of training per 



/ teacher enrolled 
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months or more below grade in reading. Seven- 
teen percent are two or more years behind. By the 
eighth grade, 64 percent of the Chicano students 
are 6 months or more behind. Finally by the 
12th gradi, 63 percent of all Chicano students 
— those "elite" who are left after an estimated 40 
perceit hjvc already dropped out along the way 
— are reading 6 months or more below grade 
level, with 24 percent still reading at the ninth 
grade level or below. 11 

Using a strictly monolingual approach, remedial 
reading receives much better acceptance in prac- 
tice by educators than either bilingual education 
or ESL. Many Southwestern schools are providing 
some form of remedial program to improve the 
ability of the Mexican American children in the 
language arts. However, the Study shows that 
although more than half of the Southwest public 
schools offer remedial reading courses, only 10.7 
percent of the region's Mexican American stu- 
dents are actually enrolled in these classes. There 
is little variation among States. (Sec Figure 11). 
Compared to the number of Mexican American 
students who are experiencing significant difficul- 
ties in reading, a figure which surpasses 60 per- 
cent in junior and senior high school, the num- 
ber receiving attention is quite small. Compared 
to the number who are reviving Bilingual Edu- 
cation (2.7 percent) yr English as a Second 
Language (5.5 percent), however, the figure is 
more impressive, 

Figure II — Pervtnl of Schools Offering Remedial Read* 
imt and Percent of Students Enrolled Id 
Remedial Reading Classes, By Stare 

Percent of 

Stale Percent of Percent of Mexican American 



All Schools All Students Students 

Arizona 55.8 8.6 11.4 

California 65.3 6.5 1 0.0 

Colorado 58.1 7.1 11.7 

New Mexico 40.9 5.7 8.1 

Texas 51.5 8.4 11.8 

Southwest 58.2 7.0 10.7 



Remedial reading is provided to secondary as 
well as elementary school students and its availa- 
bility to Mexican Americans is nearly equal at 
both levels. Elementary schools arc providing 
remedial reading to 1 0.7 percent of the Chicano 

* See Repoil H of this series, p. 25. 



students; in secondary schools the figure is 10,6 
percent. In each case, it is reaching only one out 
of every five of these minority students who, by 
school measurements, need it. Forty-four percent 
of the Southwest's elementary schools offer no 
remedial reading at all, while 3ii percent of the 
region's secondary schools fail to offer it. 

A look at staff resources (see Figure 12) 
shows that 3.9 percent of the Southwest's teachers 
teach in remedial reading programs, with 3.2 per- 
cent of them having had six or more semester 
hours of relevant f raining. In 1968-69, slightly 
more than 3 percent were receiving remedial read- 
ing in-service training. 

In general, remedial reading programs for the 
Spanish speaking are no different from those 
addressed to other "disadvantaged" children. Few 
special programs significantly modify the school; 
most are intended to adjust the child to the expec- 
tations of the school. Remedial reading focuses on 
achievement which, in a real sense, is not the 
problem, but rather a symptom of the broader 
problem of language exclusion in the schools. 
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Figure 12 

Staff Resources Allocated for the Teaching of Remedial Reading, by State 




ARIZONA CALIFORNIA COLORADO NEW MEXICO TEXAS SOUTHWEST 



■ Percent of teachers who |H Percent of teachers who teach 

teach remedial reading Hi remedial reading AND who have had 

six or more semester hours in 
training for this teaching 



5.4 




(35) (104) (44) (26) (26) (72) 
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■ Percent of total / \ Mean hours of training 

teachers who were V * per teacher enrolled 

in in-service training for 
remedial reading 1968*69 
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Senator Pell. Please proceed Mr. Martinez. 

STATEMENT OF GILBERT T, MARTINEZ, MANAGER, BILINGUAL- 
BICULTURAL TASK FORCE, CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr. Martinez. Senator Pell and Senator Cranston, my name is 
Gilbert T. Martinez and I work for the department of education in 
Sacramento. 

Now that you have asked me to summarize the statement, I will 
attempt to do so and allow for any questions cr answers from the 
distinguished table. 

Basically, the need in California is great for bilingual education, 
both in terms of dollar amounts and in terms of the number of teachers 
that are needed. We estimate in Sacramento that there are approxi- 
mately 500,000 youngsters in California today who have a primary 
language other than English. This includes groups that we choose to 
call limited English-speaking or non-English-speaking. 

The major problems that arise are that we do not have the funds 
and the resources, the financial resources, and any linkages with 
higher education to put the total organizational picture together 
provided with the dollar amounts with the numbers of teachers that 
are needed and trained in bilingual methodology for the estimated 5 
million youngsters today. 

If we were to add those that are pre-school or ages 3 to 18, we can 
see then that the figure is far larger than the estimated 5 million. We 
are estimating approximately the need for some 23,000 teachers in 
California today trained in bilingual education and bicultural method- 
ologies. The major problem, again, is a dollar amount to train these 
teachers. 

California is attempting to do its share, at least from the very be- 
ginning-point of view to fund at least a few programs. Recently, 
Senator Cranston mentioned a minute ago that an assembly passed a 
bill entitled "AB 2284" for $5 million. We know that the $5 million is 
the very beginning of the funds necessary to phase in bilingual educa- 
tion and manpower programs, and we know we can only go to approxi- 
mately 40 to 60 districts with the $5 million. So, the half million 
youngsters that are out there today with the number of teachers that 
are necessary, you can see the awesome task that remains before us. 

At the present time, California is spending $10. 5 million in 58 
school districts. Soon, 26 of these 58 school districts will be in their 
fifth year. Last year they were operating using Federal financed 
sources. This, then, is going to limit the numbers of programs which 
are in operation today m California. 

I again emphasize the need of additional dollar amounts, I would 
like to stress the need for total organization on thepart of bilingual 
education in California. We, in the Department of Education, firmly 
believe that the organizational structure must change to allow State 
and local districts to work closer and more harmoniously together, be- 
cause we firmly believe that the administration of the funds must re&t 
with the State department of education. 

We know that education is a State's responsibility and a local func- 
tion and only a Federal interest. That Federal interest, of course, is 
specified in the 10th amendment of our Constitution. We hope that 
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the future of bilingual education will rest with the dollar amounts 
necessary from a Federal point of view, wiiich will flow through the De- 
partment of Eductticn into the school districts and that those dollar 
amounts are organized to train teachers and reach the maximum num- 
ber of students possible, and you can see again the awesome task re- 
maining before us. 

There are an estimated 500,000 youngsters and the task that re- 
mains before us is again very heavy. 

Senator Cranston mentioned a minute ago the need for bilingual 
education and manpower programs about and beyond the 18-year-old 
or the adult population. A tremendous need is obvious in that partic- 
ular location or area. We fervently hope that a bill when introduced 
will take into consideration the need for State organization of bilin- 
gual education with dollar amounts funded through the State depart- 
ment of education and that those funds include teacher training and 
dollar amounts necessary for vocational educators for the adult age 
age group population. 

This, in total, is a brief summary of my statement, Senators. I won- 
der if there are any questions now. 

Senator Pell. You said that there were 500,000 non-English-speak- 
ing students, is that correct? 

Mr. Martinez. We are estimating approximately 500,000, yes. 
The best guesstimate is that there are probably 70 to 80 percent of 
that number that would be Spanish speaking. Tne rest would be Can- 
tonese. There is a huge problem in San Francisco in terms of those 
youngsters coming in and also the Filipino children as well as the other 
dialects of the Filipino group and the Portuguese group in the various 
populated areas in California. 

Senator Pell. From your own experience and from the handling of 
the bilingual programs today, when do you think the Chicano should 
be able to reach the level to where he should be functioning in English? 
In other words, at what age do you think a non-English-speaking child 
starting in the school system should be speaking perfect English as 
well as Spanish? 

Mr. Martinez. I would suggest that the answer would lie in the 
junior high school age group, somewhere between 11, 14, and 15. We 
know that if wc start teaching youngsters in the elementary classroom 
that by the time theso youngsters reach approximately the eighth 
grade that they should tie bilingual and bihteral and that's the end 
product. After that, we would hope that they would be given a chance 
m the school districts and that they would also be given a system 
wherein more than one language could be used at the discretion of the 
youngsters. 

Senator Pell. That would be difficult in a nation like ours. I would 
think that in a country like ours, that this is basically, whether we 
like it or not, a one-language country and that the ability to speak 
English should be maintained nationwide. 

Mr. Martinez. We believe that bilingual education is really Eng- 
lish plus the language of that particular child. Knowing full* that in 
order to compete in this society, you must dominate the English lan- 
guage, but in order to do this, you must also maintain the language 
you were first taught to speak and use that as a vehicle to get into the 
.English language. We hope to be able to give him those tools that are 
so necessary. 
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Senator Pell. Doasn't this really mean that the student will 
not only learn his American heritage, Anglo Saxon heritage, but will 
also contain the Spanish-Mexican heritage as well? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes, Senator, in our opinion. 

There is, since 1962, a report that bears this out 

Senator Pell. If you would like to state for the record the results, 
it will be open this week, but let me just summarize now. 

What we're saying is that the student should be equally efficient in 
English and Spanish at some time in junior high school? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. I'm grateful for your very helpful 
comments, and I know you feel very strongly that we need the money 
for these programs. On that point, 1 have two questions. 

First, would you advocate an end to the existing categorical nature 
of bilingual programs and, second, if State administration money is 
provided, how much of it will go toward actual bilingual education 
m projects in California? 

Mr. Martinez. Senators, those are very difficult questions to 
answer, but I will attempt to do so. 

We believe that the State responsibility for education rests in Sacra- 
mento. We believe that the success of these programs should be the 
responsibility of the State wherein it lies rather than that of the 
Federal Government. 

Now, in answer to your second question, if I heard you correctly, I 
would hopefully think it would depend on the numbers of youngsters 
that will oe receiving these dollar amounts in the numerous different 
school districts. I would assume that probably 2 to 3 percent of the 
dollar amounts from the Federal Government should go to the State 
administration for those particular funds. 

Senator Cranston. One of the most frustrating things in building 
Federal support for bilingual education is the lack of evaluation data 
that shows what we know to be the case, that children benefit from 
bilingual educational programs. The lack occurs in part because 
the Federal Government hasn't made an effort to collect such 
information. 

What is your feeling on what the Federal Government should be 
doing in evaluation of Trilingual programs? 

Mr. Martinez. The major problem there is that the instrument 
used to measure the success of our programs are practically nonexistent. 
Those instruments and the instrumentation is presently under devel- 
opment by a federally aided organization in Stockton. It is attempting 
to provide the field tests and studies which will allow a fair evaluation 
of student progress. At the present time, it has not had a chance to 
give birth to that progress; it's going to take a period of time. 

Therefore, such time is a criterion which apparently school dis- 
tricts are using in an attempt to measure the success of the students at 
a certain rate. This, we feel, is grobably our best shot at evaluation 

From the Federal point of view, I don't know how the Federal 
Government can give us a good evaluation from that kind of a dis- 
tance. We firmly believe that we have the services available at the 
State department level and the expertise to do so if we had again that 
dollar amount. 
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Senator Cranston. Another frustrating problem that Senator Pell 
and 1 encounter is the difficulty in getting information about present 
programs and present trends in bilingual education. 

Do you think this should be a Federal responsibility? How can we 
be sure that that information is available and disseminated? 

Mr Martinez. 1 think that would probablv be the best role thai 
the Federal Government could place tn the Nation. At the present 
timej there is a project in Austin, Tex., a center which is attempting 
to disseminate information gathered from the existing approximate 
225 bilingual educational programs in this Nation. 

It is difficult, at best, for one State to do so. Therefore, the Federal 
Government, from a national clearing house basis, would, in our 
opinion, in fact, provide this land of service 

Senator Cranston. In regard to the lack of adequate number of 
Qualified bilingual education teachers, I would appreciate your de- 
finition of what a bilingual teacher is, say, at the elementary level 
and, second, could you estimate what the State and national needs 
are for training bilingual teachers and teachers 9 aides? 

Mr. Martinez. A bilingual teacher in a given classroom is a teacher 
who has great empathy for what they are doing and is the best qual- 
ified person in terms of understanding the culture of that particular 
ethnic group. A bilingual teacher is a teacher who understands the 
child's culture and a person who understands the role of the teacher 
in relation to the student, and that relationship should be, in my 
opinion, a humanist's point of view, a person who can really relate, not 
only to that child, but to that community which spawned that partic- 
ular child. 

In relation to the dollar amounts necessary, at best, I would not 
have an answer. I don't have an answer. I don't know how, in fact, 
we can provide an answer. 

Senator Cranston. I thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Excuse me. I have a couple of questions. 

What percentage of people in an area like this do not speak English 
at all? 

Mr. Martinez. I cannot give you even a gjood guesstimate. How- 
ever, those who will follow me, I am sure might oe able to answer 
your question. 

Sentator Pell. I think this would be an interesting question. One 
further question along this line. 

What percentage of the Mexican-American community came to 
this area within the last 50 years? 

Mr. Martinez. I don't have an answer, Senator. I don't know. I 
would assume a small percentage because the majority have been 
here for a long period of time. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Martinez follows:] 
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Historicallyi the limited English speaking child has not fared 
well in thij country in his educational career. For example, the reading 
levels of Spanish-upcaking children have been consistently lower than 
those of Anglo children. In fact, according to a survey conducted by 
the U. S. Civil Rights Commission in 1969, 367. of Mexican-American 
children in California will fail to graduate from high school, 67. of 
these students have already left school by the eighth grade (p. 14, 
2nd report). The enrollment of non-English background students in 
institutions of higher education is also disproportionately below their 
percentage of the population. In the California State University and 
College system, for example, only 57* of the student body is Mexican- 
American despite their 167. of the state's population. Until corrected 
very recently, Lhci'c has been an inordinately large number of non-English 
speaking children in classes for the mentally retarded and educationally 
handicapped due to the language related tests used for placement. 
These examples document the lack of care for or commitment to the educa- 
tion of those who speak a language other than English. 

Until very recently, large numbers of states even went so far as to 
prohibit the instruction in language other than English in the public 
schools. It was not until 1967 that the California Legislature amended 
a section of our Education Code which stated that "All schools shall be 
taught in the English language." This together with teacher attitudes 
served to hinder the development of any language skills for those unpre- 
pared to speak English. 
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" Bilingual-Bicultural Education is Che process designed to meet 
the needs of limited English-speaking children* It utilizes the primary 
or home language of the child as the principal instrument of instruction 
while at the same time systematically and sequentially teaching him in 
the language of the dominant culture* It is important to emphasize at 
the very beginning that b i lingua l-b icu I tura! education is much more than 
a language program, but rather a process in which actual course content 
is presented to the pupils in two languages* In addition, there is in all 
bilingual programs an emphasis on the history and culture of the participating 
children* Such a teaching process thus provides an educational environment within 
which pupils can advance their educational achievement as well as foster 
their cultural heritage. 

Bilingual education rests on the assumption that cognitive development 
is dependent on language as a vehicle of instruction* As a consequence, 
where English is the only language of instruction and where the child does 
not speak English well or at all, then cognitive development is hindered* 
Further, in the development of an individuals personality, self-worth, 
self-reliance, and personal confidence are indispensable qualities and 
bilingual education means affirming the worth of the child by respecting 
his language and his cultural origin through incorporating these elements 
into the regular school instructional process* 

In order to describe more clearly the need for bilingual education, 
let us present the California situation. California has, as you know, a 
large population of ethnic and racial groups with a background in culture 
and language different from the dominant one. Of over 4.6 million public 
school pupils. 1.315,173 or approximately one-quarter are from a minority 
group background. For the Spanish surname, California has close to one- 
half of the total enrollment of the whole Southwest. 
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' It has been estimated that approximately 450,000 pupils in California's 
public schools have limited or no English language ability. Hie majority 
of these children arc speaking Spanish, Mandarin, Cantonese, or Tagoiog 
at home and arc unable to function in the English environment of the 
school* While only 25,000 of these 450,000 arc currently being served 
in bilingual education programs in California, we cannot assume that this 
great unmet need will even diminish in the near future. Every day in 
California, additional non-English-speaking people enter California from 
Mexico, Hong Kong and other areas. We cannot ignore the educational 
needs of these new Americans. 

California also has a desperate deficiency in educational personnel 
prepared to operate bilingual programs. Institutions of higher education 
have for years ignored the needs of this particular student population 
in their teacher 'training programs. The 1969 Civil Rights Commission 
survey found, for example, that only 2% of our teachers were of Spanish 
surname, and this does not necessarily mean bilingual. Very rarely are 
there even any adults on the school campus who speak the language of tfa'j 
non-English-speaking pupil. 

Because of the tragic need fur bilingual education in California, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Wilson Riles and the State 
Board of Education have made the provision of bilingual programs one of 
the top educational priorities in the state. A Bilinguai-Bicultural 
Task Force was established within the State Department, of Education in 
1971, charged with responsibility for developing a plan for meeting the 
needs of these children. Our first task was to more accurately develop 
a method to identify those children in the state whose need for bilingual 
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education was most acute and to identify the resources available for 
assisting them.' We needed to know exactly how many children enter school 
with no comprehension at all of the English language, how many have but 
limited comprehension and exactly whore those children are located— district, 
school and grade level* The task force has also addressed the various 
models of educational programs designed to meet those needs. We arc now 
in the final process of the development of a California Master Plan for 
bilingual education. 

The Department of Education is not alone in their recognition of bilin- 
gual education as a high priority area, the State Legislature and the 
Governor in California have, as have other states (Massachusetts, Alaska, 
Louisiana), demonstrated their commitment to bilingual education with 
the passage of the Bilingual Education Act of 1972. This breakthrough 
legislation provides $5 million in state funds to support programs in 
bilingual education over the next year and a half* 

Funds are to-be utilized for a needs assessment and survey in each 
approved project, as well as for inservice and prescrvice training for 
the teachers and teacher aides and the purchase of bilingual materials 
and textbooks. Classes are to be taught by teachers and/or aides fluent 
in both English and the primary language of the limited or non-English 
speaking child, but the costs for such teachers is to be borne by the 
local district. Additionally, to ensure that these classes are truly 
bilingual, at least one-third of the participating youngsters will be 
English speaking* 

The State Department of Education, through our Bilingual Task Force, 
is administering this act in a manner that assures the greatest possible 
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coordination and cooperation among the various participants, and thus 
to promote an efficient use of our very limited resources* Also through 
this administrative arrangement, procedures will be developed for evalu- 
ation of the projects tailored to the special needs in California's 
schools* Th<» Miinsuai educational program will then be infused in all 
other educational programs serviced through Sacramento % 

Federally, the need for bilingual education were recognized with the 
enactment of PL 90-247 in 1968. In signing this into law, President 
Johnson stated: "What this law means, is t. .at we are now giving every 
child in America a better chance to touch his outermost limits— to reach 
the farthest edge of his talents and his dreams* We have begun a campaign 
to unlock the full potential of every boy and girl— regardless of his race 
or his religion or his father's income* M 

California currently receives approximately $10.5 million for Title 
VII programs operating in 56 school districts. With a maximum funding 
duration of five years > 25,000 are being served in these bilingual programs 
in three language groups— Cantonese, Portuguese, and Spanish. In addition, . 
four support programs dealing with curriculum development, evaluation and 
assessment instruments and materials acquisition are being funded from 
Tit 1^3 VII. 

Clearly, Title VII had made a major contribution to bilingual education 
in California as it has nationwide. It has expanded equal educational 
opportunity for participating youngsters as well as serving to encourage 
state and local agencies to respond to this important need. However, 
the following weaknesses in Title VII should be considered by this 
committee : 
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There Is a need for a more comprehensive approach to bilingual 
education . The adoption of ESEA Title VII reflected a strong 
federal concern for limited English-speaking children* However, a 
categorical approach of this type can only be expected to meet the 
needs of a small percentage of such children. At most, we can hope 
that the program will serve as an encouragement to state and local 
governments to recognise the need. 

We believe that stronger steps could be taken to insure that bilingual 
education is reflected throughout the educational system. This should 
start by Insuring that the need for these programs is reflected in ail 
of the federal titles. Secondly, the state and local agencies should 
be strongly encouraged to incorporate it into the development of 
their own programs. 

In California v/c arc planning the implementation of two major programs 
of state support to education: 1) Early Childhood Education and 
2) aid to educationally disadvantaged. The State Department is insuring 
that these new thrusts will be closely coordinated to assist in meeting 
the needs for bilingual education. We believe that a similar approach 
should be taken nationwide as a prerequisite to federal assistance. 
This type of approach would materially strengthen the impact of the 
program and reduce the substantial amount of duplication of effort 
between Title VII and other programs. 

There is a need for greater accountability in the operation of ESEA 
Title VII programs . Unlike most other federal educational programs, 
Title VII is funded directly from the Office of Education to the local 
school district. The distance between federal officials and local 
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< program administrators impedes the necessary channels of communication 
that should exist in a major program of this type* Consequently, the 
bilingual education programs in California arc seldom seen by the 
federal program office* These programs often suffer from inadequate 
review and evaluation of their effectiveness* 

We believe that the services available through state educational 
agencies could make a valuable contribution to the improvement of 
Vitle VII. This will insure coordination among projects, evaluation 
of outputs, and provide a focal point for state responsibility for the 
operation of successful programs* 
3» There is a need for p.reatcr flexibility in the term funding system* 
Under the existing system, the federal government fully funds the 
project for the first two years. At the beginning of the third year, 
the districts are required to assume expenditures equivalent to the 
first year's expense. By the end of the fifth year, districts are 
expected to assume the entire cost of the program. Tills rigid require- . 
racnt docs not recognize the varying ability of districts to assume the 
cost of a quality program. We believe that a more flexible approach 
which recognizes the commitment of the local district, and their 
individual ability to support these programs would be more effective. 
Recommendations for strengthening Bilingual Education ' 

We believe that there is a need for a greater commitment to bilingual 
education at the federal, state and local levels. The programs to date 
have generally been of limited scope dealing with only a small percentage 
of the children who require assistance. This approach has been effective 
in identifying some methods of meeting the need, but we should now begin 
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td develop a comprehensive program through a joint effort of the 
appropriate federal, state and local agencies to meet the needs of all 
limited and non-English-speaking children* 

This should start with greater federal support to the existing 
bilingual effort, coupled with a program to support the training of 
bilingual teachers and administrators in the institutions of higher 
education* 

We also believe that federal support through Title VII should be 
administered by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction as other 
federal educational programs. This would greatly increase state involve- 
ment in the program and establish a state responsibility for its success. 
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Senator Pell. The next witness is Mr. Ramiro Garcia, the di- 
rector of title VII ESEA programs of the Los Angeles City Unified 
School District 

We want to welcome you here and we look forward to some inter- 
esting comments from you. 

STATEMENT OF RAMIRO GARCIA, DIRECTOR, TITLE VII ESEA PRO- 
GRAMS, LOS ANGELES CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Senator Pell and Senator Cranston. ^ 
As one deeply involved in one of the most important and sigmi- 
icant educational movements in our country, I welcome the privilege 
and opportunity to come before you and speak on behalf of bilingual- 
bicultural education. I shall be speaking not only for myself, but for 
all those parents, teachers and students whose strong commitment to 
the cause of bilingual-bicultural education has made it possible for 
these programs to achieve the goal of helping non-English-speaking 
children to obtain educational success in our schools. 

California has experienced large migrations from within the United 
States as well as from other countries. With this influx have come 
families from cultural and ethnic backgrounds. Educating students 
from these backgrounds for equitable participation in American 
society has presented the California public schools with a challenging 
responsibility. In spite of the needs exemplified by students with a 
different language and cultural orientation, many schools have not 
fully recognized the implications of the responsibility and have con- 
tinued to offer only a traditional curriculum. Low achievement scores 
on standardized tests and the high dropout rates of these students 
indicate their needs are not being met and accentuate the urgency 
for reform. 

The goals of bilingual-bicultural education express the same aspi- 
rations that are held for all youth experiencing public education in 
the United States. However, the concept of bihngual-bicultural edu- 
cation must imply, emphasize, and reflect a philosophy of cultural 
pluralism. 

Specifically, the bilingual-bicultural program must seek and pursue 
goals and objectives that clearly promote a deeper understanding 
between sub and majority cultures. It must also be understood that 
English as a second language (ESL) programs, as well as programs 
for the dominant speakers of English to learn a second language, are 
integral parts of a well organized bilingual-bicultural program. 

The goals of bilingual-bicultural education are to develop in each 
student the ability to maximize his potential as an individual, as a 
learner and as a citizen in a multilingual, multicultural society. 

To enrich and deepen mutual understanding for ail citizens by 
building upon the rich multicultural foundations of our society, the 
learner's unique environment and experiences are the cornerstones of 
these foundations. 

To promote cultural acceptance, national pride and world under- 
standing. To offer a curriculum that meets the diverse needs of pupils 
with different language and cultural orientation in order to permit 
them to preserve and strengthen their self-image and sense of dignity 
through appropriate and meaningful instructional programs. Utilize 
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their first language as a medium of instruction to avoid premature 
experiences with the second language which could be detrimental to 
learning that language. 

Develop pride m self, school, and community. Learn to interact in 
a multilingual, multicultural social setting. Develop English communi- 
cation skins in the nonspeaker of English to a level comparable with 
native speakers of English of the same age and ability. 

Develop incentive to remain in school, succeed, and prepare for fu- 
ture undertakings. Acquire the academic tools to pursue postsecondary 
education. 

At this point, I would like to share with you expressions from mem- 
bers of our community concerning the Los Angeles title VII bilingual 
schools program in which their children participate. This entire letter 
is in Spanish, so now I would like to give you the English translation. 

It gives me great pleasure to know that some schools in the Los Angeles area 
are implementing a bilingual program that besides providing a double education 
for our children, highly regards two great languages which are the English lan- 
guage and the Spanish language. 

Another member of our community chose to express herself in Eng- 
lish. This is what she has to say: 

I'm writing these few lines to give my opinion of what I think about the bilin- 

Sual program. It is one of the best programs that could happen to a school. It wUl 
elp the children to have pride in themselves and confidence. With this kind of 
program, every child has an opportunity to learn. I just hope that in the near fu- 
ture there will be more bilingual programs like this one for every nationality so 
that every child of America wul grow up to be a well adjusted human being. 

I would now like to quite from a section from an audit report on the 
Los Angeles title VII bilingual schools program done by Montal Edu- 
cational Associates : 

Regardless of level in either English or Spanish, the students indicated that 
they were glad that they were being given the opportunity to learn both languages. 
They enjoy reading English and Spanish books but more thai, anything else, they 
like to hear their teacher speak their language and are very glad that they are 
being taught. The students also enjoy the privilege of asking the teacher to help 
them when they need help and to ask them in their own language. 

Overall, the audit surfaced certain facts that show from a subjective point of 
view that children will produce if they understand what has to be done and if they 
do not understand, they have the prerogative to ask in the language in which they 
feel most comfortable. 

On the other hand, it is also less frustrating to a teacher to be able to communi- 
cate with students in the least possible time with the least possible effort. 

The listless student appears to have been completely eliminated ; the tight-lipped 
Chicano student is not visible in these classrooms. 

It is not enough for educators to understand the principles on which 
a solid bilingual program must be built. They must also create an un- 
derstanding throughout the community concerning the important con- 
nection between one's mother tongue, one's image, and one's heritage. 

An educational system which incorporates bihngualism can serve to 
provide a means of building a harmonious and creative community 
from varied ethnic elements. 

In conclusion, we can summarize by stating that bilingual-bicul- 
tural education recognizes, accepts, and values the diverse languages 
and cultures that comprise American society as positive factors in 
education. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr Garcia. Could you 
sketch out for us what a typical bilingual program looks and how it 
differs from the normal, the so-called orthodox education program? 
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Mr. Garcia. Yes, Senator Pell. A typical^ bilingual program of 
course, includes children — or may include children who speak only 
English and those who don't speak English, but another language, be 
it Spanish, Chinese, et cetera. The teacher attempts to meet the same 
needs, the basic needs, for these children that she would in a tradi- 
tional classroom, except that she makes sure of one thing and that is 
that every child is to be understood. 

In other words, the lines of communication are open between the 
teacher and every child in the room. That is to say, that when she is 
trying to meet the needs of the children with regards to learning, 
she does this copiously in the two languages, English and SjpaisL 

Senator Pell. Does that mean that the teacher must be bilingual 
herself? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, of course. I'm talking about an optimum .bilin- 
gual program at this point, because there are variations. The optimum 
bilingual program has a teacher who is very fluent in both Engli h 
and the other language. 

Senator Pell, Does that include bilingual textbooks, too? 

Mr. Garcia. No. That's a very misunderstood term. The term 
seems to indicate that the book comes in two languages and that 
maybe there's English on the left and Spanish on the right, or that 
the language alternates. 

There would be — if English-Speaking children have material 
acceptable to them in text books written in English, equivalent mate- 
rial should be accessible in their language. In other words, two sep- 
arate books. 

Senator Pell. How many bilingual educators should there be now? 
Mr. Garcia. One hundred percent. Not only teachers but also 
teacher aides. 

Senator Pell. When, in your view, should a student become 
equally proficient in learning English or whatever? 

Mr. Garcia. If a child has had the benefit of an optimum bilin- 
gual program, whether it be preschool or kindergarten, and continues 
to receive thib type of instruction, by the end of the third grade, he 
should be functionally bilingual and at the third grade level, that is to 
say — in other words, those words that children speak when they are 
8 or 9 years old ; that is, if he receives conscientious total curriculum 
instructions. However, we attempt in bilingual education not only 
to have the child learn English or to have the English-speaking child 
learn the other language, but to maintain and develop, the language 
he brought with him from home, along with the second one. 

So, actually, if he goes, say, through elementary school or from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, he should be a bilingual student 
then, being ready to enter junior high school. 

Senator Pell. Is this the case in your bilingual program in this 
part of the country? 

Mr. Garcia. We are trying this today in our program at the third 
grade level, and we are finding that some children are already bilingual 
and, thereby, literate. They not only speak both languages, but they 
are reading very well in both languages. 

Senator Pell. This is a statistical fact? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, this is a statistical fact. One of the reasons that 
this might be the case is that, remember, our children learn to read in 
their home language first, so all of our Spanish-speaking children 
receive instructions in reading Spanish first. 
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Senator Pell, you're bilingual yourself. Do you speak in English 
and think in Spanish, or do you go back and forth? 

Mr. Garcia* La both, but each language has its own syntax. 
There are certain things that one can feel in one language and not in 
the other. 

As an example, last year we acquired, I don't know how many, 
kits that teach children the metric system. In other words, we have 
a kit for our decimal system and one for the metric system, and we 
are gradually making the change; but it depends if the child is a recent 
arrival from a Spanish-speaking country and he will be thinking in 
terms of litros ana kilos. If he is an American child of Mexican descent, 
then he'll be thinking in terms of pounds. 

Senator Pell. What percentage of the Mexican background is 
Indian and what percentage is Spanish? 

Mr. Garcia: Fm not positive that I understand your question. 

Senator Pell. Of the Mexican American, what percentage is 
American Indian and what percentage is Spanish? 

Mr. Garcia. I think that the Mexican is a product of two cultures, 
the Spanish and the indigenous. I don't think we're a whole entity; 
that theory is a part of us that says, "I'm half Indian and 
half Spanish." 

The Mexican culture is now unique in that it has evolved as a 
blending of Hispanic and indigenous. 

Senator Pell. What percentage of blood would be Indian and 
what percentage would be Spanish? 

Mr. Garcia. Well, I would say that most of us, the overwhelming 
majority of Mexican Americans are — well, the word Mexican implies 
that we're a mixture of Indian and Spanish. 

Senator Pell. What percenage of Mexican Americans in this 
area do not speak English? 

Mr. Garcia. I can speak for the program that we're dealing with. 
In the beginning, it ranged between 65 and 75 percent of the children 
were Spanish speaking. That is to say that most of them spoke Spanish 
at home. 

Senator Pell. And the grownups, is there any substantial per- 
centage who do not speak English? 

Mr. Garcia. I think it would match that of the children that I 
have just mentioned in our particular community. 

Senator Pell. As high as 75 percent? 

Mr. Garcia: Of course, even m the families you'll have an example 
of where the mother doesn't speak English but the father does. It's 
difficult to pin down exact figures. 

Senator Pell. I congratulate you on your program and thank you 
Tery much. 

Mr. Garcia: Thank you very much. 

Senator Cranston. That deserves a round of applause because 
you're a marvelous witness. You make the point based upon your 
own personal knowledge in this field. When you get to the realm of 
the pride and dimity and self-confidence that young people and 
adults can get through bilingual education, we're talking about 
something we cannot measure, and you have helped bolster the 
case. 

I have a few questions. I think that many of us think of bilingual 
educational programs as being almost exclusively at the preschool or 
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elementary level and that's where the Federal emphasis has been. Can 
yen describe what happens and should happen in terms of aecouiary 
school levels? 

Mr. Garcia. We'll have to take into account that at the secondary 
level when students enter, say, junior or high school, are already lit- 
erate and already with some sense of achievement on certain academic 
levels. 

They come to us having been to high school in, say, Mexico. So, the 
question here ri fe h t away becomes one of language. There's no question 
of self-image ; they already have a positive self-image. They know who 
they are. The question becomes one of pure communication and if we're 

Soing to afford those students a chance to continue their progress aca- 
emically in those subject areas in high school, then let us say that we 
should attempt to provide such an opportunity, for example, for those 
students to continue achieving in math or in the social sciences while 
at the same time they can be tooled up in the English language as a 
second language during some part of the day. 

Now, as they become proficient in English, then they can reach a 
point where English is a language they understand and then they are 
ready to join the regular program. But, what they do need is the im- 
mediate need to be able to continue to achieve academically through 
their own language, as I said, while thejr learn English on the side. 

Senator Cranston. What is your definition of a qualified bilingual 
teacher? 

Mr. Garcia. A qualified bilingual teacher must be able to use both 
languages and not only communicate with the students on a personal 
level but to actually use them as teaching tools. 

This is a very important skill that a teacher must have. If she knows 
terminology in English, she needs terminology in Spanish, too. This is 
where college training can play an important role in training teachers 
who are already bilingual. 

So, she has to have the two languages at her command and she must 
have empathy; she must really feel and understand the children that 
she will be working with and understand their cultural needs. She 
must have commitment — I mean a real, deep commitment to the 
beautitul things she sees happening to the children because it isn't on 
the monetary level; there is no pay differential for bilingual teachers. 

Senator Cranston. That's a good description. 

One other point. A number of bilingual educators have indicated to 
me that in order to gain the trust of the students, the children, it's im- 
portant to have the parents involved whenever possible in the bilin- 
gual programs. 

I wonder how you feet about this. 

Mr. Garcia. I think that community involvement is indispensable 
to any type of program of tins nature. The community can provide all 
types of assistance to the school. 

There are certain talents, for example, certain skills, that community 
members can bring to the classroom to help the teacher in the teaching 
task and to enrich the curriculum for tho children. 

So, I con say that my feeling toward community involvement is 
extremely positive. I don't see how we can do without it. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much; you gave a wonderful, very 
human and warm description of the program, and I congratulate you. 

At thispoint, the subcommittee win recess for approximately 5 
minutes. Thank you very much. 
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(Whereupon a 3-minuto rocoss was taken,] 

Senator Yell. Our noxt witnoss is Mrs* Mary Fernandez, member 
of the Mexican-Amorican Education Commission. Mrs. Fernandez? 

Senator Cranston [presiding pro tempore]. Mrs. Fernandez, we're 
delighted to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. HART FERNANDEZ, MEMBER, MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN EDUCATION COMMISSION 

Mrs. Fernandez. I am not representing the Mexican-American 
Commission; I am the president and the founder of the Padies Y 
Maestros, which is the parents and teachers of the Southwest. 

I wasn't completely prepared, because I do a lot of community work, 
and I just jotted down a lew words. 

I feel very, very strongly that we should continue with the bilingual 



secondary level, because if it stops at the elementary level, what will 
happen later on when they start high school? Then they forget what 
they have already learned. It will be a waste of time. 

So, Senators Cranston and Pell, I hope that you give this program 
a very important consideration, and I hope it will continue in the 
adult educational system just as well. 

Adding to what Mr. Garcia said about the children who are not 
bilingual, or Mexican Americans, you'd be surprised that we have 
black children, Chinese and Japanese who started to speak, read and 
write Spanish. This does not apply just to Mexican-American children; 
it applies to all children. 

Thank you very much for giving me an opportunity to speak as a 
community person, thank you. 

.Senator Cranston. I'd like to ask you one question. If the programs 
were worked out in ways that brought parents to the school to assist 
in the programs, do you believe that you would have the parents 
participating also? 

Mrs. Fernandez. Definitely. I don't think we've had very much 
community participation as we're starting now. 
Senator Cranston. Senator Pell's assistant has a question. 
Mr. Wexler. One of the previous witnesses talked of teachers' 
aides. Are you a teacher's aide? 
Mrs. Fernandez. Yes, I am. 
Mr. Wexler. Would you describe what you do? 
Mrs. Fernandez. Well, my position is to work with the children. 
I have two classes, and the first one is bilingual where I work with 
children that do not speak English at all. 

Let me see. There are children that speak English and can't speak 
a word of Spanish. I help them in that respect, also. Then^ it works 
vice versa, and ^ye work it the other way around, too. So, it is very 
helpful to the children. 
Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 
Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Fernandez. Thank you, Senator Cranston. 
Senator Cranston. Out next witness is Mr. Dan Aguilera, chairman 
of title VII ESEA advisory committee of the Los Angeles City Unified 
School District. 
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STATEMENT OF DAN AOUILERA, CHAIRMAN, TITLE VII ESEA 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

Mr. Aguilera. Buenos dias, Senor Cranston. 

I represent the community of Huntington Drive School and all 
those schools that are under title VII of the bilingual-bicultural 
program. 

We are here with the sole purpose of finding a way to better the 
educational system. The program contains prospects of magnificent 
results. These are of benefit not only to the students but also to the 
parents. 

In general, we complain about the reasons for the lack of interest 
in our programs. However, we never bother to discover the reasons 
that brought these effects about. These statistics show that a number 
of these problems originate in their own homes of at the beginning 
of their education. 

One of the teachers tells us about her experiences in the classroom 
on the first day of the year. She says that all the children converse 
well, but only one language is heard, and that is that they all speak 
Spanish. 

Eighty percent of the children in our community come to school 
spjeaking the language of their parents. If the teachers are not bilingual, 
without any doubt, the problem is easy to understand. She will 
have to make use of her authority to strictly prohibit the use of 
Spanish. 

To accomplish this, she will have to impose an atmosphere which 
creates a feeling of inadequacy in the minas of the children. The act 
of denying the child to use his language directly causes fear and later 
frustration. In the end, you have a complex in the child's character. 

The bilingual programs bring something very different. The student 
feels at home. In effect, the school should oe just that, a second home. 
The evaluation system is very practical. It is applied individually 
according to the child's ability. 

Each student is important in the educational circle, Whether he 
is dominant in English or Spanish. The teacher should be fully pre- 

Eared to teach both languages and then, there is no doubt that the 
ilingual program system will help us avoid some of the trouble 
the lives of each and all of us. 

I went back to my old country in 1933, and I was a victim of the 
depression. I came back in 1950, and that's why I have this accent. 
I only went to school for 3 years in the United States, but I feel that 
we need the bilingual educational program to help our kids to speak 
better than I can. 

Senator Cranston: I want to ask you one question, if I may. 
First, I want to thank you for that statement. I appreciate what 
you went through in order to make that statement to us, because it 
is a good example of why we need to hold these hearings and why 
this is so important. 

I understand you wrote your statement in Spanish, to present what 
you wanted to more clearly, and then you translated it into English 
for this hearing. I appreciate your going through that process. I 
indicates the real importance of having a bilingual education in our 
society. 
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I wonder, from your experience as chairman of a bilingual advisory 
committee, if you feel that those committees have an adequate oppor- 
tunity to give advice that is listened to. Should there be a better 
built-in approach for getting advice from the people who understand 
the problem as you understand the problem? 

Mr. Aguilera. I believe that it's very, very necessary to attend 
these meetings. All the community should have the same opportunity 
to know program. You cannot discuss something that you don't know 
and unless you visit our schools or attend these meetmgs, you won't 
know what's going on. 

The bilingual program has an advisory council in each school, and 
the parents respond very well. 

Huntington Drive School has a committee of 30 or 40 persons, 
parents, and I believe that's very, very important to know about the 
program before you start discussing it. 

Senator Cranston. Mr. Millenson, who represents the minority 
staff of this committee, has a question. 

Mr. Millenson. Sir, can you tell us, for the record, who appoints 
your committee and how it functions? 

Mr. Aguilera. Every school has a committee, a representative 
committee, and their advisory council in title VII. Let's say we have 
five schools, and every school has a representative committee in that 
advisory council. So, they have a vote for chairman, and they ap- 
pointed me to be the chairman to represent the committee. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aguilera. You're welcome. 

Senator Cranston. Our next witness is Mr. Leonard Pacheco, 
the area superintendent of area G, the Los Angeles City Unified 
School District* 

We welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD PACHECO, AEEA SUPERINTENDENT, 
AREA 0, LOS ANGELES CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Pacheco. Senator Cranston, and other distinguished members 
of the committee and participants in the audience, lhave one regret, 
and that is that is that the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
did not remain for our futher comments in this hearing. 

At the same time, I am also delighted that you have had an oppor- 
tunity to have heard a member of my staff. That person is Ramiro 
Garcia. He's outstanding and eminently qualified, and I'm delighted 
with the acceptance, on your part, of his remarks. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. 

Mr. Pacheco. My name is Leonard Pacheco and my presenta- 
tion is being made to this committee as a charter member of the 
Chicano caucus affiliated with the Mexican-American Educators of 
California. 

These groups are dedicatee! to the point of view that there is a 
'positive philosophical approach to the education of the Mexican- 
American child and that it must include a bilingual-bicultural in- 
depth criterion to help him realize this ever increasing complex world. 
There are several institutions who are willing to develop compre- 
hensive educational programs that will support that point of view. 
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My testimony here is a further indication of that willingness to 
work these elected officials who turn extend their willingness to 
futher support our point of view. 

I have participated maxiy l many times, along with many of my 
compadres, in dutifully reciting statistics and representing elaborate 
assessments of needs before many committees and, coincidenlly, 
many seem to be sec.sonal. 

Knowing that this particular tactic is not always the case, we can 
proceed with the understanding that this is a sincere desire to support 
the bilingual educational program, and we appreciate that on your 
part. 

In order to more specifically communicate with you, I strongly 
considered the following alternatives — knowing that members of my 
staff will present statistics and dollar valuations — and so I considered 
the following: 

Do I assume an educational posture and impress you? Do I impress 
you with insistent and sharply worded demands, or do I assume a con- 
genial posture and come forth with a controversy? Do I assume a 
Humorous posture and amuse you with my wit, or do I assume a beg- 
ging posture and plead with you to help us? Do I assume a political 
posture and praise you, or do I assume a self-reliant posture and 
assure you that we can take care of working toward the needs of our 
community? Do I assume a posture to convey to you our despair of all 
those alternatives? 

Senator Cranston. I'm eager to see what you've decided. 

Mr. Pacheco. I have cast aside any of the above methods I have 
mentioned and I extend to you an invitation to visit our area, area G. I 
respectfully urge that you come and see for yourselves what bilingual- 
bicultural education really is all about. 

Senator Cranston. I will endeavor to do that. 

Mr. Pacheco. I appreciate that. We would like to have you see in 
person what a program looks like in its actual application, what it can 
do for your children and what it means to the parents and to the com- 
munity, and we want you to please note how little we have in terms of 
actual funds to operate it. We want you to note how minimal our 
efforts are compared to the actual needs. 

Would ycu believe that title VII funds only four small elementary 
schools in our area, area G, out of a total of 43 schools, with the excep- 
tion of one other school having a small portion of the Chinese commu- 
nity, and that is the extent of the Federal bilingual funds for the Los 
Angeles United School District? There is only one word to describe it 
and that's pathetic. 

I ask you. does that meet the needs of an area that's approximately 
85 percent Spanish surname? Does that meet the needs that appear to 
be on tho increase? 

The public is demanding accountability from the educational 
system. We, in turn, must turn to you requesting increased funds com- 
mensurate with the needs. Accountability requires that education must 
be responsible to help the suffering, those who heretofore have been 
denied access to the constitutional right of education. Accountability 
requires that education must be responsible for sacrificing our children 
upon an altar of elusive promises and from receiving a mythical solu- 
tion from the sacred waters of the melting pot. Tnat concept is, in 
reality, a tragic euphemism for containment and failure rather than a 
to becoming a first class citizen. 
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Our schools must bo helped to realize their primary role to make it 
possible for every person to receive the best education, and above that, 
to deny no one and to reject no one. 

The future of the Nation rests upon what we can do to prepare chil- 
dren to become intelligent and responsible citizens with pride in them- 
selves as well as their Nation. But, what is even more important, Sen- 
ator Cranston, is that the Nation must have pride in them for their en- 
riching contributions of their society with particular reference to the 
Mexican American and the significant role he has played in the Nation. 

This national awareness will make Mexican Americans more cog- 
nizant and offer greater opportunities for actual participation in the 
democratic process. But, I am very concerned at the lack of awareness 
emanating from out Federal Government. We're being termed self- 
reliant. Will someone explain to me what this means for those who 
lack the capability of self-reliance? 

We're hearing quotes on levels of unemployment. First we accept 
unemployment and then the next step is simply to determine who will 
be unemployed. How bitter is the cup we are asked to drink, and it is 
of little comfort to be told that it is for our own good. 

I'm here asking you for increased funding yet, knowing that the need 
is great, I must speak out in spite of our ejected officials, that not only 
does everyone hope for the future, but we will not give up or surrender, 
nor is defeat a part of our vocabulary. We, too, know what honor is 
and may I quote in Spanish that, "Porque la raza no se raja"? 

Senator Cranston. Would you please translate that? 

Mr. Pacheco. It's very difficult to translate. It means that we don't 
back off from anyone. 

Senator Cranston. I very much appreciate that very eloquent and 
very forceful statement. 

Would you explain what area G is? 

Mr. Pacheco. Certainly. In 1971, the Los Angeles city schools went 
into a program, whereby a district that is over 700 square miles in size 
was divided into 12 distinctive areas, A through L. It is my honor to 
be superintendent of area G, which is in East Los Angeles. 

It is made up of 43 schools, over 40,000 students, and it is the largest 
compared to the other districts in the State of California. 

Senator Cranston. I wanted to ask you about the role the school 
administrator, particularly the principal, plays. What are the needs 
here and are we meeting those required needs? 

Mr. Pacheco. In area G? 

Senator Cranston. Generally. 

Mr. Pacheco. Are you asking in terms of administrators that relate 
to the community? 

Senator Cranston. Yes; and how many are bilingual? 

Mr. Pacheco. It has only been recently that the Los Angeles city 
school has permitted the employment of administrators who are not 
able to make the lists. There's an eligibility list that you have to be 
placed on in order to be able to become an administrator, and it's only 
been recently that the board allowed a waiver. Those employments 
are few and hard to come by. 

Senator Cranston. When the United States Commission on civil 
Rights completed its recent study on educational opportunities for 
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the Mexican-American, they claimed that programs feature mainly 
English as a second language. This seems to be a widely held belief. 

Why do you think that there's been an emphasis on English as a 
second language? 

Mr. Pacheco. That's a new term. So many times, people were 
placed as teachers of those classes that didn't understand the students. 
Eventually, the pressure was placed in setting English up as the 
second language, and it was insisted that the teacher be that type of 
person that has empathy and also the ability in that language and at 
least point them in the right direction. 

English is a very necessary part of bilingual education because, 
first of all, it must locate teachers to teach those classes and it is hard 
to find bilingual teachers. We have decided, in area G, that we would 
move in the direction of total bilinguality or it would be a water-down 
type of program. 

The availability of bilingual educators is what we're having difficulty 
with. We can't hold on to them. We train them and lose them to 
other communities that offer better contracts. 

Also, the past history of the lack of education of the young people 
coming into this society, as young people do from other countries, has 
not adequately prepared our young people and, until we begin to 
recognize that fact, we must have bilingual programs to prepare 
people, and for that reason, we still insist on funds for ESL. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Millenson. Sir, you were mentioning a need for bilingual 
educators. Do you use Anglo teachers, that is, teachers of non-Spanish 
descent, non-Spanish native speaking teachers? 

Mr. Pacheco: Yes, we do. At this particular point, what we're 
asking for is bilingual teachers. We're not saying Mexican- Americans. 
Some of our best teachers are Anglo or black or whatever. All we are 
asking for are two things, and that is, that they have the capabilities 
of communication and instruction in the language, and second, that 
thev have the empathy of the young people that they're working 
with. 

Mr. Millenson. With respect to adult education, do you have any 
bilingual classes for them? 

Mr. Pacheco. Well, adult education, or as it's called, career and 
continuing education, is not left out of the picture. 

Mr. Millenson. I'm talking about basic education, about teach- 
ing those adults that do not speak or write English. 

Mr. Pacheco. Those are not under my jurisdiction, but we work 
closely together with the classes in English as a second language. Those 
are the highest number of classes that are requested. 

Also, in our area, we have classes that are requested by the teachers 
for beginning Spanish, and the community also has available to them 
the school classes and those moneys from adult education for begin- 
ning English. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pacheco. Thank you for the opportunity of addressing you. 

Senator Cranston. Our next witness is Mr. Richard Amador, the 
exective director of the Barrio Industries and president of the Los 
Angeles Manpower Area Planning Council. 

We're delighted to see you, Mr. Amador. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD AMADOR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BARRIO 
. INDUSTRIES ; PRESIDENT, LOS ANGELES MANPOWER AREA PLAN- 
NING COUNCIL 

Mr. Amador. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is Richard Amador, president of the Los Angeles County Man- 
power Association — and just for points of reference, but not repre- 
senting them at this time, I am also chairman of the Program Policy 
and Planning Committee for the Los Angeles Manpower Area Plan- 
ning Council and director of the National Spanish-Speaking Manage- 
ment Association. 

We have reviewed the bilingual vocational education and bilin- 
gual manpower programs as have been proposed in previous legisla- 
tion. Since I was most closely related in the field of manpower leg- 
islation, I would like to focus primarily in the area of bilingual 
manpower programs, as these programs are an integral part of 
vocational training. 

I would like to point out that generally the authority in the 
various acts are vested on the Secretary of Labor, and in turn 
delegated to some extent to the States, and in minimal instances, 
to community organizations. To my understanding, national funding 
to community organizations may be a thing of the past. Therefore, 
we would like you to accept the following considerations in finalizing 
the bilingual manpower programs: 

1. That the Secretary consider local organizations who have 
administered manpower programs with satisfactory performance 
and that such local community organizations meet the same minimum 
standards and requirements as provided to other governmental 
agencies. 

Rationale. — Community organizations who have demonstrated 
their capabilities with cost effectiveness in performance should be 
given a priority consideration in the administration of programs to 
serve the community. This philosophy goes with the thinking of the 
democratic leadership who have advocated community parity and 
also with the philosophy of the present administration to decentralize 
program administration to the nearest level serving the community. 

2. Many political individuals talk about delegation of authority, 
contract performance and cost effectiveness, and I can now say that 
community manpower agencies have demonstrated that capability 
to the surprise, and somewhat uncomfortable feeling, of the Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

We are preparing and will submit to this committee specific lan- 
guage directing the Federal, State and local government to give 
consideration to local community manpower organizations in the 
administration and operation of vocational manpower agencies. 

3. We know, in previous legislation, that some national organiza- 
tions are listed in the legislation. We do not object to that listing; 
however, we again feel that the Government should give local 
organizations priority in the administration of local programs, and 
that national organizations can receive priority consideration in 
national funding programs. 

However, national organizations should be encouraged to perform 
in those geographical areas where there are limited programs in 
locale or no viable community organizations to administer such 
™*ational and manpower programs. 
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We are familiar with the initial concept of revenue sharing in 
Los Angeles, working with the office of the mayor, city council and 
the board of supervisors; we have established perhaps one of the most 
representative and potentially effective planning councils in this 
country. 

There is a very definite need for legislation in bilingual education, 
vocational, manpower, and rehabilitation. We are still faced with 
too many bureaucrats operating with the assumption that everyone's 
primary language is English, It is rather sad to recall that only 5 years 
ago, the State of California began to recognize the need for bilingual 
and ESL programs, coupled with manpower training. We are still 
faced with the problem tnat many individuals did not recognize our 
significant and influential language and culture variations of the 
Mexican American in the Southwest; of the Prueto Rican and Cuban 
primarily in the East and Southeast; of the needs of the oriental in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, among other areas. 

Another recommendation for the committee's consideration is the 
section pertaining to uses of funds, section 514 of S. 3867 (conference 
report). We suggest the addition of a new subsection (f) which would 
read: 

Section (f) To provide readjustment to the world of work experience, work 
adjustment, and work sampling evaluation to facilitate entry into a transitiona 
work force of full-time employment. 

rationale: 

Many skill centers provide vocational education which includes 
the theory and some training in the vocational field, but that training 
is limited because the actual job performance is work experience in 
the private sector. In other words, what we are proposing is to take 
the advanced part of the skill center vocational training concept and 
part of the transitional (high mobility) industrial workshop. 

Too many people have gone through substantial training and are 
not placed in the job which they were trained because the training 
was not directly related to serve segments of the industry. In a con- 
trolled work environment, the individual can receive work experience, 
work adjustment, work sampling evaluation, and vocationally ori- 
ented ESL while at the same time gaining an actual work that is 
performed by segments of industry. This will facilitate an easier 
phase into a job market. This is not a panacea, but we have done 
some work in this area, and the success rate is much greater. 

Another suggestion to the proposed legislation is in reference to a 
term that is used throughout the bill: "supportive services." I would 
like to recommend that the term "supportive" be deleted and that 
we insert "employment-related services." 

We must quit kidding ourselves to insist on trying to build a new 
world for the trainee when all he is primarily interested in is a job! A 
job with trainee in services that are directly related toward the prob- 
lems of a natural job. I also find that employers will be less confused 
when you talk to them about "employment-related services," such 
as vocational counseling, vocational job oriented ESL to assist an 
employee trainee to maintain his employment opportunities. 

While improving our manpower programs, we must improve the 
cost effectiveness and problems of the State employment services 
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(SES), to effectively recruit, screen, and refer applicants to training 
programs and jobs. SES and political subdivisions should be required 
to maintain bilingual programs and bilingual personnel in those 
areas in need. 

California still has a long way to go, but other States in the Nation 
are far behind m providing reasonable and needed bilingual services. 
A demand should be made of the State employment services to in- 
crease its cost effectiveness, to improve its administration of programs, 
and, more pointedly, to improve its job development, applicant refer- 
ral, and placement programs. 

According to Department of Labor today, the State employment 
services have a ratio of 24 placements for 1 personnel equivalent an- 
nually. If the private sector or community organizations had such an 
unproductive ratio, we would either be indicted or, at least, uncere- 
moniously terminated.* 

I would like to recommend to the subcommittee that in the full com- 
mittee's deliberations, serious consideration be given to require SES 
to perform on the same standards that is required of private groups 
ana community organizations in the performance of contracts, and 
that SES be required in each State to subcontract to private employ- 
ment agencies, educational institutions, political subdivisions, and com- 
munity organizations to administer and operate employment service 
offices on a pilot basis, and that such programs should range from 10 
to 15 percent of the offices of each State. 

We are most willing to meet the committee staff to prepare such 
recommended legislation to redirect the employment service in every 
State to become more responsible to the employer, the unemployed, 
and the community. This will create competition, which is very much 
needed in most of our bureaucracy, and the Members of the Senate 
will then have a more comparative value system to analyze. 

I would like to add that many SES offices in the Metropolitan Los 
Angeles County area are leading most of the country, but we have a 
long way to go, not only here, but in every State. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before the sub- 
committees, and we are most willing to work with your staff and an- 
swer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
comments. 

As you know, we don't have very many studies of the manpower 
programs and those we do have were commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

I'd be very interested knowing how you define what a successful 
manpower program is to an individual project in that fieM and, partic- 
ularly, those that involve Spanish-speaking or bilingual people. 

Mr. Amador. A successful manpower program means joos. If the 
individual is not placed in the job for which he is trained, it's not nec- 
essarily an unsuccessful program, but it's not a successful program in 
the fact that money is not going for the intended purpose. 

For example, there are some organizations that tram individuals or 
State programs that train individuals, and they are not placing them 
in the jobs for which they are trained. However, the argument is 
that they were placed on a job that otherwise they may not frave been 
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placed in in the first place. That is not good eno:.;h when the individ- 
ual we're talking about, the trainee, is interest in the job he was 
being trained for in the hopes that he was going to be placed in that 
particular job. 

Senator Cranston. What are the real problems that we nave to 
overcome in regard to having jobs available and developing appro- 
priate jobs? _ . . . , . 

Mr. Amador. Well, there are two areas. One is the economic situation 
that we're faced with right now, and that has to be changed, and 
unfortunately, the individuals in the barrio certainly have no in- 
fluence in changing that economic structure. 

The other is that it is sad in these areas where we have demonstrated 
that jobs have been available, that the State employment service is not 
adequately equipped or is not properly worked to refer applicants to 

J °^To give you an example, under the displaced worker programs 
which included laid-off engineers, scientists, and other unemployed 
people, including disadvantaged workers, agencies were involved m 
a joint job development effort with the State employment service 
problem that they could not find the applicants or refer the applicants 
fast enough to the jobs, and the employer then became disillusioned 
with our job development efforts. I think we need to improve the 
system. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Richard Amador follows;] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD AMADOR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BARRIO INDUSTRIES; PRESIDENT, LOS ANGELES MANPOWER 
AREA PLANNING COUNCIL 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my name is 
Richard Amador, President of the Los Angeles County Manpower 
Association — and just for points of reference, but not 
representing them at this time, I am also Chairman of the 
Program Policy and Planning Committee for the Los Angeles 
Manpower Area Planning Council and Director of the. National 
Spanish Speaking Management Association. 

We have reviewed the Bilingual Vocational Education and 
Bilingual Manpower Programs as have been proposed in previous 
legislation. Since I was most closely related in the field of 
manpower legislation, I would like to focus primarily in the 
area of bilingual manpower programs, as these programs aro an 
integral part of vocational training. 

I would like to point out that generally the authority 
in the various acts are vested on the Secretary of Labor, and in 
turn delegated to some extent to the States, and in minimal instances 
to community organizations- To my understanding, national funding 
to community organizations may be a thing of the past. Therefore, 
we would like you to accept the following considerations in finalizing 
the bilingual manpower programs: 
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1. That the Secretary consider local organizations 
who have administered manpower programs with 
satisfactory performance and that such local community 
organizations meet the same minimum standards 
and requirements as that provided to other 
governmental agencies* 

Rationale; Community organizations who have demonstrated 
their, capabilities with cost effectiveness in performance should be 
given a priority consideration in the administration of programs to 
serve the community. This philosophy goes with the thinking of the 
Democratic leadership who have advocated community parity and also 
with the philosophy of the present administration to decentralize 
program administration to the nearest level serving the community. 
Too many political individuals talk about delegation of authority, 
contract performance and cost effectiveness, and X can now 
say that community manpower agencies have demonstrated that 
capability to the surprise, and somewhat uncomfortable feeling 
of the government bureaucracy. 

We are preparing and will submit to thin committee 
specific language directing the Federal, State and local 
Government to give consideration to local community manpower 
organizations in the administration and operation of vocational 
manpower agencies. 
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2. We know In previous legislation that some national 
organisations are listed in the legislation* We do 
not object to that listing, however* we again feel 
that government should give local organisations priority 
in the administration of local programs and that national 
organisations can receive priority consideration in 
national funding programs* However* national organisations 
should be encouraged to perform in those geographical 
areas where there are limited programs in locale oi no 
viable community organisations to administer such 
vocational and manpower programs. 

Ve are familiar with the initial concept of Revenue 
Sharing and in Los Angeles working with the office of the Mayor, 
City Council and the Board of Supervisors, we have established 
perhaps one of the most representative and potentially effective 
Planning Councils In this country. 

There is a very definite need for legislation in bilingual 
education, vocational, manpower and rehabilitation. We are still 
faced with too many bureaucrats operating with the assumption that 
everyone's primary language is English. It is rather sad to recall 
that only five years ago the State of California began to recognise the 
need for bilingual aid SSL Programs, coupled with manpower training. 
We are still faced with the problem that many individuals do not recognise 
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tag* 4 

our significant and influential language *od culture variation* of 
tha Mexican American la tba southwest; o2 the Puerto Ucan and Cuban 
primarily In tha east and southeast; and tha naada of tha Oriental 
in Los Angelas and San Francisco, aamg other areas. 

Anothar recoasjendatlon for tha CcaaUttee's consideration 
la tha faction pertaining to uses of funds » Saetion 514 of 
5.3667 (Coofartnea teport). 11a euggeet an addition of a new 
aub-aectlon M f" which would road: 

"F-to provide readjustment to tha world of work 
by work experience, work adjustment and work 
sampling evaluation to faeilitata entry into a 
transitional work forca of full tie* employment"* 
Rational* : Many Skill Cantara provide vocational 
education which Includes tha theory and iom 
training in tha vocational field, hot that training 
la limited bacanaa tha actual Job performance la 
work experience in tha private factor* In othar 
words, what wa ara propoaing la to take tha advanced part 
of tha Skill Canter vocational training concept and part 
of the transitional (high nobility) industrial workshop. 

Too many people have gone through substantial training and 
are not pieced in the Job for which they were trained* because 
the training was not directly releted to serve eegmente of the 
industry* 
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In a controlled work enviomment, the Individual can receive 
work experience, work adjustment, work sampling evaluation and 
vocationally oriented ESL while at the same time gaining In 
actual work that Is performed by segments of Industry. This 
will facilitate an easier phase Into a job market. This Is not 
a panacea, but we have done some work In this area and the 
success ratio Is much greater. 

Another suggestion to the proposed legislation Is In 
reference to a term that Is used throughout the Bill: "supportive 
services 11 . I would like to recommend that the term "supportive" 
be deleted and that we Insert "employment related services" . 

We must quit kidding ourselves to Insist on trying to 
build a new world for the trainee when all he is primarily 
Interested In is a Job I A job with training and services that 
are directly related toward the problems of an actual job. I 
also find that employers will be less confused when you talk to 
them about "employment related services" such as vocational 
counselling, vocational/ Job oriented ESL to assisting employee- 
trainee maintain his employment opportunity. 
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While Improving our manpower programs, we must improve 
the cost effectiveness and problems of the State Employment 
Services (SES) ; to effectively recruit, screen and refer applicants 
to training programs .and jobs. SES and political subdivisions 
should be required to maintain bilingual programs and bilingual 
personnel in those areas in need. 

California still has a long way to go but othet States in the 
nation are far behind in providing reasonable and needed bilingual 
services. A demand should be made of the State Employment Services 
to increase its cost effectiveness, to improve its administration 
of programs, and more pointedly to improve its job development, 
applicant referral and placement programs. 

According to Department of Labor date, the State Employment 
Services has a ratio of 24 placements per one personnel equivalent annually. 
If the private sector or community organizations had such an unproductive 
ratio, we would either be indicted, or at the least unceremoniously 
terminated I 

X would like to recommend to the sub-commit te that in the 
full committee's dcliverations serious consideration be given to 
require SES to perform on the same standards that is required of 
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private groups and community organizations in the performance of 
contracts, and that SES be required » in each State, to subcontract 
to private employment agencies, educational institutions, political 
subdivision and community organizations to administer and operate 
employment service offices on a pilot basis, and that such programs 
should range from 10% to 157. of tha offices of each State. 

We are most willing to meet with committee staff to prepare 
such recommended legislation to redirect the Employment Service in 
every State to become more responsive to the employer, the unemployed j 
and the community* This will create competition which is very much needed 
in most of our bureacracy and the members of the Senate will then have 
a more comparative value system to analyze* 

I would like to add that many SES offices in the Metropolitan 
Los Angeles county area are leading most of the country, but we have 
a long way to go, not only here but in every State. 

I want: to thank you for the opportunity to appear before your 
Committee and we are most willing to work with your Staff and answer 
any questions you may have* 
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Senator Cranston. Our next witness here today is Jose Duarte. 

STATEMENT OF JOSE DUARTE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EAST LOS 
ANGELES HEALTH TASK FORCE 

Mr. Duarte. One of the urgent needs in this country today is mak- 
ing available health manpower and education to fill the gap that now 
exists between the increasing need for medical services ana the medical 
professionals' ability to provide such services. This problem is partic- 
ularly greater in Spanish-speaking communities and more specifically 
in East Los Angeles. 

Some 100,000 additional health professionals will be needed every 
year. Manpower deficiencies in the health occupations are further com- 
plicated by the changing goals in the national commitment for com- 
prehensive care of the total population. Surveys and studies made re- 
cently indicate that health care provisions fall far short of providing 
equal care and that health service goals must be enlarged beyond 
treatment of acute illness to the more positive aspect of preventative 
and rehabilitative medicine. An^lo scientific health services have 
not been very successful in reaching the Chicano population in the 
United States. One cannot take for granted that because a Chicano 
lives in the United States he has the same level of health and under- 
standing of disease as the middle class white Anglo-Saxon.^ The train- 
ing afforded health care service personnel by American training facil- 
ities do not take into consideration cultural, language and socioeco- 
nomic factors which would help health professionals to relate effec- 
tively to Chicano people — the second largest minority in the United 
States. More than 3 million Chicanos live in California, of these, more 
than 1 million live in Los Angeles County of which half live in the bar- 
rios of East Los Angeles. If past records indicate anything, the Spanish 
surname Chicano population will be a majority in Los Angeles County 
within the next 20 years. The Chicano population is increasing by 
leaps and bounds; from 1960 to 1970 the Chicano population of Los 
Angeles County increased from 875,000 in 1960 to 1.3 million in 1970 
as reported by the Bureau of Census 1970 preliminary report — and 
still the Chicano was undercounted by at least 20 percent. 

Appropriations in 1972 for Federal nursing programs was $144. 8 
million, 1973 appropriations for Federal nursing programs was 
reduced to $122. 9 million, but the House Appropriations Commit tse 
increased that, to $168. 4 million. The Federal programs are attractive 
to California institutions and those which finance student assistance 
and innovative programs are certainly desirable. California 4-year 
institutions should change their intent from training bedside nurses 
to training clinical specialists and nurse practitioners; in the same 
time not only would this produce a highly trained nurse, it would 
also qualify the institution for capitation grants nearly double those 
offered for conventional nursing programs. Many Federal programs 
such as medicare will require the expansion of physicians which are 
limited to an expansion in the demand for nursing services. 



university in southern California that has a nursing school Ihe 
Federal Government is able, because of its size, to influence the 
proportions of various types of nursing personnel instructed em- 
ployed by many institutions. 
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1. In 1971, over 4,000 R.N.'s migrated to California and since 
less than 2, 000 R.N.'s left the State, this represented a net in- 
crease to the State of over 2,000 R.N.'s. 1 

* 1 Source: California Board of Nursing Education and Nurse Registration 1972. 

2. "Nurses tend to be concentrated in urban areas or in suburbs 
and away from rural or ghetto areas where health care is acute". 
"There are indications that nurse vacancy rates are highest in urban 
ghetto areas or rural areas, it is possible that this is partially due to 
obvious lack of incentive or less pleasant working conditions". 2 

a Source: Nurses and California State Department of Finance, Budget Division, July 1072. 

The greatest barriers to the provision of adequate health care for 
Chicanos stem directly from the language and cultural differences. 
In spite of the fact that 80 to 90 percent of Chicanos are native born, 
they retain many aspects of the Mexican culture. The socialization 
process is very slow for Chicanos as a result of family ties. Children 
tend to adopt the values and behavioral patterns of their parents, and 
from generation to generation there is a slow progression toward 
socialization and acculturation into the predominant society. 

Mexican immigration has been rapid despite stiff controls on quotas 
and restrictions which have been applied by the Federal Government. 
New immigrants bring fresh reminders of language and traditions. In 
addition, the close proximity to Mexico involves communication with 
that country which tends to retard the change in culture. Many 
Chicano families travel to Mexico to buy medical services and specifi- 
cally to consult with Mexican doctors. 

Although county and Federal agencies have made efforts to improve 
their methods for delivering health services, statistical analyses 
point up the fact that health problems of Chicanos are at crisis pro- 
portion; higher morbidity rates in the following disease categories 
as compared to his Anglo counterpart: 

Tuberculosis, 46.7 per 100,000 population compared to 
county average of 25.8. 

Salmonella, 30.1 per 100,000 compared to county average of 
12. 3 per 100,000. 

Scarlet fever, 43.5 per 100,000 population compared to county 
average, 25.8 per 100,000. 

Shigella infections, 100.4 per 100,000 compared to county 
average, 13,9 per 100,000. 

Amebiasis, 7. 8 per 100,000 compared to county average of 
2.8 per 100,000. 

East Los Angeles children needing dental care, 72.2 percent of 
K-l to K-4 grades. 

Fifty-five percent of general East Los Angeles population have 
never in their lives been to a dentist. 

Forty-five percent of Chicano women delivering in public 
hospitals have had no prenatal care. These women tend to be 
sick, Have sick children, have large families, and are poorly in- 
formed about the ways to achieve basic health care. 

Thirty-five percent of Chicano women discovered cancer of 
the cervix at women's hospital. 
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Chicanos have a high birth rate, yet infant deaths pose a major 
problem in the East Los Angeles area; fetal deaths are the most 
notable. Prenatal education remains one of the areas of greatest 
concern. 

There is not much evidence that existing medical schools, nursing 
schools, and schools that provide health professional educations win 
alter their ways and provide equal oportunities for Chicanos in their 
schools. If the following statistical data is any indication of their 
commitment (schools), then we can assume that no substantial in- 
crease of Chicano student representation will occur. Consequently, 
Chicano health professionals will be scarce to find to fill positions as 
health care providers in medicine, nursing, dentistry, optometry and 
pharmacy. The Association of American Medical Colleges (AAMC) 
reported that in 1972 out of 43,399 medical students in the United 
States only 247 or 0.57 percent are Chicano students. The majority 
of these students are in their first or second year of study. Similarly, 
the American Dental Association reports that out of 17,305 dental 
students in the United States only 67 or 0.04 percent are Chicano 
and agjain the majority are in their first or second year of study. 
Statistical data on other health professional schools are unavailable 
except for UCLA School of Public Health : A 6-year study was made 
from 1966 to 1971 of 1,396 total applications accepted 32 were Chicano 
or (2.3 percent), vet in the same period 102 foreign students were 
accepted and probably graduated. For the fall quarter of 1972 of a 
class of 373,25 were Chicano or (8.6 percent) as compared to 37 foreign 
students or (10 percent). Now, where's the priorities at? 

Again, at UCLA one of two schools of nursing in the university 
system, prior to 1968 UCLA had not graduated 1 Chicano nurse. To 
this day UCLA School of Medicine nas not graduated 1 Chicano 
doctor of medicine. At a county supported school of nursing; Los 
Angeles County/USC Medical Center School of Nursing in the years 
1965 to 1972 in a span of 7 years, this school graduated 21 Chicano 
R.N. nurses, yet the school sits right in the heart of our community. 
In 1973 there are five Chicanos currently enrolled. The University 
of Southern California Medical School (private school) but receives 
Federal support in many ways, has 9 Spanish-surnamed students 
out of a class of 313. Its most recent graduating class had no Chicano, 
in 1971 the^ graduated two Chicanos of a class of 72. 

The statistics and percentages of the other four medical schools in 
the southern California area are just as depressing, along with the 
statistics from the State college school of nursing, community college 
school of nursing, the schools of dentistry, optometry, and pharmacy. 
(These last schools mentioned are worse.) 

The demand for Spanish speaking physicians, nurses and other al- 
lied health personnel is increasing rapidly in East Los Angeles, as well 
as other Spanish speaking communities. In East Los Angeles there is 
planning and activities for the development facilities and programs to 
provide meaningful health care to this area, examples are: Establish- 
ment of a community health network by the Community Health 
Foundation of East Los Angeles, Family Health Center and by the 
East Los Angeles health task force. The County Department of Health 
Services is planning to convert some facilities in the area to ambula- 
tory care facilities. They are also planning to establish a neighborhood 
health center llmt will eventually employ 400 persons. All of the pro- 
grams mentioned and more, are desperately needed but will not begin 
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to meet the health needs of the area. The concern of the East Los 
Angeles health task force, East Los Angeles Health System, Commu- 
nity Health Foundation of East Los Angeles, National Chicano Health 
Organization, Chicanos for Creative Medicine, Concerned Chicano 
Nurses Association and many more groups and organizations is to 
look at the total health needs of the entire area and to see that efforts 
be started now to supply the physicians, nurses and allied health per- 
sonnel that will be required in order for the planned programs to 
succeed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS (OR SHORT TERM SOLUTION) 

1. The Federal Government establish fellows in community health: 
Fellowship would be awarded to community health care pe sonnel 
serving in a variety of functions. Physicians would be supported dur- 
ing a period of community health ervice designed to meet training re- 
quirements in appropriate medical specialities. Fellowships and sti- 
pends might also be used to supplement the salaries of those recruited 
in community health centers, where local situations make adequate 
salaries impossible. While fellows will be largely drawn from those in 
medicine, special stipends should be provided to nursing students with 
economic problems. 

2. This Senate Joint Subcommittee on Education should communi- 
cate with the appropriate regional institutions to develop programs for 
recruitment and identification of minority Chicanos students for medi- 
cal, dental and nursing schools. Strong emphasis should be put on those 
schools that lack of cooperation could result in withdrawal of Federal 
support and capitation grants. 

3. That colleges and universities establish program assistance, that 
will: 

(a) Utilize minority/Chicano group consultants on campuses to 
identify problems that obstruct minority/Chicano students from ap- 
plying for health career training. 

(b) Create guidance, advisory and tutorial services for retention 
purposes. 

(c) Establish a liaison between particular colleges, with heavy 
enrollments of students from the Chicano/minonty groups and 
interested professional schools. Recruitment and career development 
programs can best be fostered through combined efforts. 

4. Provide stipends or fellowships to Chicano/minority nurses to 
be trained in extended nurse role, nurse practitioners, pediatric 
nursing. This paramedical category performs medical exams and 
routine medical procedures. 

5. Federal scholarships be provided to Chicano/minority students 
with stipulation that after training is completed those persons will 
return to the barrios to serve the people. 

LONG TERM SOLUTION 

If health care programs for East Los Angeles and other parts of the 
Nation with large Spanish speaking populations, are to succeed, then 
the supply of Spanisn speaking health care personnel, from physicians 
to nurses, technicians and other allied health professions must be 
increased. One direct approach to solving this problem would be to 
establish a bilingual medical training center (or institute) in the 
East Los Angeles community. 
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A community medical center, primarily for training physicians, and 
nurses, but with programs in the allied health professions as well, 
has many interesting possibilities. Not only will it supply the much 
needed bilingual professionals, but it can be a source of health care 
services for the community at large. Through community involve- 
ment, it could also be an excellent source of health education for the 
residents of East Los Angeles. 

As currently envisioned, an academic teaching center with out- 
patient clinics would be conveniently located in the community. 
Actually the clinics could be in several locations. Clinical training 
could also be accomplished in the local community hospitals, (e.g., 
Santa Marta Hospital and Clinic and the Monterey rark Inter- 
community Hospital). 

The curriculums would be basically oriented to providing the knowl- 
edge and skills required for accreditation of the school and licensure 
of its graduates. In addition emphasis will be placed on the social and 
cultural aspects of the Spanish speaking community particularly as 
it related to health matters. Communicative skills in both Spanish 
and English will also be emphasized. Where necessary, basic lan- 
guage classes will be available. 

To insure community involvement, a board of regents will be 
established with majority representation from residents of the area 
selected by their peers. Their responsibilities will include; establish- 
ing new programs, selection of teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators, and passing on admission of students. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The East Los Angeles health task force proposes that the U.S. 
Congress designate a direct line item on the Federal budget to plan 
and implement the concepts introduced in this paper. The precedent 
for this has been established by the Federal Government through 
the creation of Howard University founded in 1867. Howard univer- 
sity is jointly supported by congressional appropriation and private 
funds. It is a comprehensive university with 13 schools and colleges 
"discharging special responsibility for the admission and training of 
Negro students." 1 

In fiscal year 1972 the Office of Education received $51. 9 million 
to aid black colleges. For fiscal year 1973, HEW requested $60 mil- 
lion to aid black colleges and was authorized $100 million, or 340 
million more than requested. 2 

The East Los Angeles, health task force, therefore, request that 
Congress authorize a special appropriation to create a bilingual 
medical training center in the East Los Angeles community and that 
initial appropriation be made before June 30, 1973* 

Los Angeles Medical Association (total members) — 8, 250 

Spanish surnamed medical doctors (members) (2. 2 percent) 180 

Educated in schools outside United States (52. 2 percent) 94 

Educated in schools in United States (47. 7 percent) 86 



> Office of the Federal Register, U.S. Government Organization Manual 1971/72, p. 348. 

> National Journal, January 29, 1972, p. 173. 
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SPANISH SURNAMEO STUOENTS-UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (1971) 



Spanish sur- 
named students Number of stu- 
enrotled dents enrolled 



1st **** 7 85 

2J year 0 76 

3d year ; 2 78 

4th year 0 74 

Total 9 3lT 

Percent (2.9) 

1 970 graduating class - _ _ _ 72 

Spanish surname.. _ _ _ 1 

Licensed medical technician (State, 1965).- 10, 982 

Spanish surname (3.9 percent) _ 429 

U.S. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS— NOVEMBER 1970 



Number 



Percent 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commission: 
Total employees 

Black 

Spanish surname 

American Indian , 

Oriental 

All others 

Civil Service Commission: 

Total employees 

Black 

Spanish surname 

American Indian 

Oriental 

All others 



762 , 



384 


50.4 


73 


9.6 


6 


.8 


7 


.9 


292 


38.3 


5,268 




1,236 


23.5 


119 


2.3 


8 


.2 


38 


.7 


3,867 


73.4 



CALIFORNIA-TOTAL AND SPANISH LANGUAGE POPULATION BY COUNTY: 1970 (PRELIMINARY) 



County 



Total 
population 



Spanish language population 



Number 



Percent of 
total 



State total. 



19,957,715 



3,101,589 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Am id or 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles.. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino... 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey.... 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 




7, 



075, 164 

450 . 
11,855 

101,969 
13,585 
12,430 

558,389 
14,580 
43,833 

413,053 
17, 521 
99,692 
74,492 
15,571 

329,162 
66,019 
19,546 
16,796 

036,463 
41,519 

206,038 
6,015 
51,101 

104,629 
7,469 
4,016 

250,071 
79, 140 
26,346 

420,386 
77,306 



133, 029 



896 
5, 164 
753 
2, 133 
51,903 
872 
1,933 
104, 177 
1,859 
4,019 
34,260 
1,137 
55,310 
16,336 
378 
1,302 
1,289, 311 
9,955 
12,021 
154 
2,584 
23,951 
586 
48 
52,715 
5,954 
1,204 
160, 168 
7,202 



16 
"71 



3 
5 
6 
17 
9 
5 
4 
25 
11 
4 
46 
7 
17 
25 
4 
3 
18 
24 
6 
3 
5 
23 
3 
1 

21 
8 
5 

11 
9 
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HEW Department Budget 

The following is a breakdown of the HEW Department's budget, including its 
fiscal 1972 funding, its request to the Office of Management and Budget last fall 
and the President s fiscal 1973 budget proposal. The department's budget requests 
are based on its November 22 submission to the OMB and do not refect changes 
made during the appeal process or adjustments made after the Administration's 
decision to use all funds appropriated in fiscal 1972. The figures are in thousands 
and rounded* Only major items are listed; thus they do not add up to the depart- 
ment's total request. 

(In thousands] 

HEWs fiscal 
year 1973 Fiscal year 
Fiscal year request to 1973 budget 
1972 funding OMB authority 



FDA ^110.6 $199.0 $187.8 

Foods 43.8 68.0 66.4 

Drugs and devices 40.9 60.0 59.1 

Product safety 18.8 56.3 48.2 

HSMHA 2,291.3 2,255.7 2,220.0 

Mental health 610.5 659.4 612.2 

Family planning 90.3 107.8 139.0 

Maternal, child health 238.7 252.9 252.5 

Regional medical 99.4 110.2 130.2 

Disease control 88.3 79.6 92.9 

HMOs 74.0 60.0 

Medical construction 277.7 91.5 90.8 

Indian health care 183.4 213.7 205.3 

NIH 2,176.0 2,428.7 2,183.6 

Cancer 337.6 550.8 430.0 

Heart and lung 232.2 243.8 254.4 

Medical sciences 173.5 174.2 175.7 

Arthritis-metabolic 153.2 159.3 158.4 

Child health - 116.9 124.7 126.7 

Allergy-Infectious 108.7 112.8 111.9 

Health manpower 673.5 646.5 532.7 

Office of Education 5,868.0 6,063.7 6,144.5 

School district aid 1,793.9 1,811.4 V«M 

Aid to State Departments 33.0 53,0 43.0 

Federal impact aid 611.9 405.9 430.9 

Emergency aid 519.7 1,000.0 1,000.0 

Handicapped aid 110.1 141.1 131.1 

Vocational education 547.3 . 583.5 549.3 

Higher education 1,594.8 1,325.4 1,190.9 

Black colleges aid 51.9 60.0 100.0 

SRS 13,500.0 15,064.0 13,882.1 

Public assistance grants 6,708.5 7,720.9 7,554.1 

Medicaid 4,051.6 4,645.0 4,477.7 

Social services 1,363.3 1,155.0 1,241.3 

Work incentives 259.1 300.0 205.0 

Vocational rehabilitation 617.8 710.0 675.8 

Aging service programs 21.2 43.2 100.0 

Juvenile delinquency 10.0 20.0 10.0 

Social service integration 20.0 

SSA' 

Federal funds 3,075.1 3,179.7 3,032.7 

Trust funds 51,300.4 59,304.7 59,521.4 

OCD - 390.6 416.1 408.5 

Head Start 369.0 392.2 385.9 

Office of the Secretary... 58.9 75.5 67.3 

CivM rights 10.8 14.1 13.1 

Management 49. 1 61.4 54.3 

Total HEW Department 76,534.1 " 86,838.6 ~ 86, 887.8 



[Further documentation submitted by Jose Duarte follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICARDO ZAZUETA, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
JOBS FOR PROGRESS, INC., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Chairman: 

To manifest the position of the SER organization on bilingual manpower 
and bilingual education it will be beneficial to explain our accomplishments 
and future goals in both areas. SER has grown from a regional Southwestern 
organization into a national program designed to upgrade the educational and 
socio-economic status of the Spanish speaking in thirteen states, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

SER's bilingual education efforts are concentrated in four areas, 
Advanced Adult Education, Adult Basic Education, English as a Second Language, 
and job related education. Major innovations in the teaching techniques and 
methodologies for these bilingual education programs have been emphasized 
throughout the local Bilingual Educational systems developed for the SER 
enrollees. Our organization continually sees the need for improvement and 
innovation in the bilingual education of disadvantaged adults, especially 
the Mexican Americans. We feel the treatment of the Mexican American by the 
Educational institutions of our society is exemplified by a recent article 
in the Los Angeles Times titled, "Anglo Pupils Favored Over Latins". This 
article goes on to show and illustrate how the comparative neglect of 
Mexican American youngsters is likely to hinder seriously the educational 
opportunities and achievement of Chicano pupils. The announcement of the 
results of this 1970-1971 study, which involved schools in California, Texas 
and New Mexico, brought charges that "Mexican American students are ignored 
compared to their Anglo peers." Anglo students tend to receive more positive 
teacher attention than Mexican American pupils in the schools of the Southwest 
quoting a spokesman for the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. The previous 
report by the Commission, a nonpartisan agency, have documented a pattern of 
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ethnic isolation among Spanish speaking students in the Southwest, a failure 
of schools to respond to their cultural and linguistic differences and 
inequitable financing available to their schools and school districts. 

Our organization is a da res sing itself to the educational and employment 
problems and needs of the Spanish speaking people, plus we have achieved 
a very successful record serving our people. Therefore, we urge SER's 
continual refunding on a national basis from the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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GRADUATE ADMISSION PROFILE 
FALL QUARTERS, 1966-72 ' 



the 

§chool of Public Health 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 



Prepared by: 
Arturo A. Lagos-Franz 
Sunnier, 1972 
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• A survey was oonduoted of graduate admiaaiona 
for Pall quart era beginning with the year 1966, ending 
1972. She epeoifio findings are briefly aummarized with 
epeoial referencea to tablea and graphs: 

1) A total of 168 Third World applicant e 
(representing 12.2£) of 1396 total applicants were 
aooepted to (Fall quarters, 1966 to 1972) tha School 
of public Health, U.C.L.A. (See Table A)* 

a) Of the Third World Applicant a accepted 
Sthnic percentage were repreaented aa follows: S American- 
Indian (.58jC); 45 Asian-American (3.3#); 81 Blacka 
(5.9jC); 32 Chioanoa (2.3JC) and 2 Puerto Ricana (.15^) 
(See Table B). 

2) During the period, fall quarters 1966-72, 
a total of 99 Aaian-surnames (7»2j{) were accepted, 
lurthermore, according to three groupa • • • • 

a) nineteen (19) Aaian-aurnamee were , 
identified aa Aaian-Americane (Table B)* - ... ( 

h) Approximately 26% of the Asian surnames 
admitted were unidentified a a to U.S. citizenship 
(Table B). 

c) Tha non-U. S. Asian compriaed 53«4£ or 
(or 54) of all Aaian aurnamtia accepted (Table A). 

3) During the Pall Quarters, 1970 through 1972 
the number of Third World Applicant a accepted were 129 
representing 16.3jt of 791 total Applicants Accepted. 
(See Table B). 

a) Third World repreaentation were aa 
follows: 8 American-Indian (1.0£), 27 Asian-American 
(3.4)1); 61 Blacka (7.656) ; 31 Chicano (3.9£) and 2 Puerto 
Ricana (0.3#). 

4) Por pall Quarter, 1972, twenty-one per cent 
21.756) of all applicanta accepted were Third World people 
Table A, B). 
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a) Third World representation were as 

follow 81 

5 American-Indian (1.7#)j 
5 Aflian-Araericana (1.7#); 
26 Blacks (8.9#); 
25 Chicano (8.6#); and 
2 Puerto Rican (0.7#). 
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TABLE A: APPLICATIONS AKD ACCEPTANCES 

GRADUATE ADMISSION PROFILE 
. pall Quarters, 1966-1972 
School of public Health, U.C.L.A. 

1966 1967 1966 1969 1970 1971 1972 {TOTAL 



Total Applicants 371 399 371 381 477 631 769 3399 

Accepted 154 167 147 137 198 303 290 1369 

Non-Accepted+ 217 232 224 244 279 328 479 2003 

Enrolled for pall 1972 373 

3rd World Applicant ? ? ? ? 29 69 141 

Accepted li 110 11 7 23 43 63 168 
Enrolled for pall 1972 77 

Foreign 35 41 39 28 60 57 ? \< 
Acoepted <f^l8\ 17 22 9 14 22 ? 
Enrolled for Pall 1972 37 Vi_ 

^Aaian 14 : 110 10 16 32 32 29 143 
Aocepted 7 6 4 6 7 14 10 54 
Enrolled for pall 1972 — 18 

* Data obtained from the Office of Student Affairs, S.P.H.. 
U.C.L.A* 

+ Refers to all applicants who were pre-admission and post- 
admission withdrawals, incomplete , rejected, including 
applicants where "no action 11 was taken. 

? Ethnic identification waa not required for such years; 
data incomplete. 
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GRAPH A-2 

all applications vs. acceptances 
graduate admissions profile * 
"pall quarters, 1966-1972 

school op public health, u.c.l.a. 
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PALL QUARTERS 

♦All data obtained from Office of Student Affairs, SPH, UClA 
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TABLE B: THIRD WORLD ADMISSIONS 
Graduate Admission Profile* 
Pall Quarters, 1966-1972 
School of Public Health, U.C. L.A. 

1966 1967* 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 TOTAL 



TOTAL 3rd WORLD ? ? ? 

Accepted .6 .4 .7 

Total enrollment for Pall 1972- 



17 
15 



42 119 
29 58 
76 



Asian-American 


8 6 


7 


9 


3 


12 


20 


65 


Accepted 


3 4 


2 


1 


2 


2 


5 


19 


Hon-Accepted-f 5 2 


5 


8 


1 


10* 


15 


46 


Unidentified 9 


3 4 


4. 


3 


10 


15 


2 


41 


Aocepted . 


2 2 


2 


2 


6 


*; 12 


o 


26 


-Total 


.11 10 


11 


12 


13 


27 


22 


106 


Aocepted 


5 6 


. 4 


3 


8 


,14 


5 


45 


Enrollment for Pall 1972 — 










1 Q 




American -Indian 


nda nda 


nda 


nda 


0 


3 


5 




Accepted 


nda nda 


nda 


nda 


0 


3 


5 


8 


Enrolled for 


pall 1972 










6 




Black 


nda nda 


nda 


nda 


14 


31 


71 




Accepted 


6 3 


7 


4 


13 


22 


26 


81 


Sfon-Accepted 


nda nda 


nda 


nda 


1 


10 : 


45 




Enrolled for 


pall 1972 










31 




Ohio a no 


0 1 


0 


0 


2 


7 


39 




Accepted 


0 1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


25 


32 


Enrolled for 


pall 1972 










19 




Puerto Rican 


0 0 


1 


0 


11 


1 


* 4 




Accepted 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Enrolled for 


pall 1972 










2 




Minority Group* 


? .? 


.? 


? 


17 


42 


119 




Accepted 


6 4 


7 


4 


15 


29 


58 




Total Enrolled for Pall 1972 








58 





• Data obtained from Office of Student Affairs, SPH, U.C. L.A. 
+ Refer a to all applicants who were pre-admiaaion and poat- 

admisaion withdrawala, incomplete, rejected, including 
applicants where "no action 11 was taken. 

• Unidentified Asian-Americana were incorporated according to 
previoua baccaleareate training in the U.S. 

nda No data available. 

4 Excluding Asian-American. 
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GRAPH B-l3 COMPARATIVE ACCEPTANCE RATES 
■ ■ Graduate Admissions Profile* 

Graduate Quarters, 1966-72 

Sohool of Publio Health, U.C.L.A. 



IOC 
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■■■■ .- ... } 

YEAR RATIO 




Total group ■■■ 
Kon-fflinority group ■ ■ 
Minority Group 
Aaian-Aoerioan group 



1966 



" 1967 ' 



-1968 



154:371 
126:315 
n.d.a . 
. 5:li 



41 
40 

45 



167:399 
137:335 

6:10 



147:371 
108:308 

4:11 



41 
40 

60' 



39 
35 

36 



"1969 

f 137:381 
112:328 
n.d^.. 
1.3:12 



35 
34 



40 



-T970 ' 



"T.97I ' 



198:477 
162:388 
15:17 
8:13 . 



41 
41 
88 
61 



303:631 
240:506 
29:42 
14:27 



48 
47 
69 
51„ 



; *6 .67 . 6.8. 69 
tlT^AlL QUARTERS 



7.0 . 7X; . ; 72. 



1972 



290:769 
218:599 
57:119 
5:22 



37 
36 
47 
28 



'♦"All Data obtained from the 
Office of student Affairs, S.P.H.,! ".: 



"h- n.d-e. no data available. 
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TABLE C: ETHNIC PARITY AND PERCENT DIFFERENTIAL IN THE SPH 
. GRADUATE ADMISSIONS PROFILE* 
FALL QUARTER ENROLLMENT , 1972 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, U.C.L.A. 



FOREIGN • 

ii*.\m L*A. 



Enrollment 
• SPH — * 

37.(9.9) 



Percent 
Differential 



Coy 1 



TOTAL U.S. 
Anglo 

3rd World 



Pop. 7,032,075(100.00) 
4,777,904 (67.95) 



337(100.00) 
260(77.15) 



Asian-Am. 228,223 

Am. -Indian 24,509 

Blaclc 762,844 

Sp.Suro.Chicanos 1,208,289 

Puerto Rican 20,306 



(3.38) 19( 5.63) 
(0.35) 6( 1.78) 



10.85 
17.17) 
0.30) 



31(9.19) 
•19( 5.63) 
2( 0.50) 



9.20* 



2,256,171 (32.05) 77(22.85) - 9.20* 



+ 2.25* 
+ 1.43* 
- 1.66* 

-11:57* 
+ 0.20* 



Aaian American 
Japanese,* 
Chinese 
Filipino 
Other* 



228,223 ( 
104,078 ( 
40,798 ( 
33,459 ( 
59, 885 



3.38) 
1.48) 
0.58) 
0.47) 
( 0.85) 



5.63) 

n 



8( 2,37) 
9 (2.66) 
' 0.30 
0.30) 



a 



+ 2.25* 
+ 0.89* 
+ 2.08* 

- 0.14* 

- 0.55* 



* Enrollment data obtained from the Office of Student Affairs, 
SPH, U.C.L.A. 

+ population for L.A. County based on the 1970 U.S. Census, 
Spaniah American, California. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

■ 1) BaBed on the findings as described in Table A 
it is projected that a continued rise of total applicants 
will occur and will approach the one thousand mark 
for Pall Quarter, 1973 (Graph A-2). 

a) . There appears to be a significant 
upward trend towards more prospective Third World 
applicant's (Table A). 

2) It appears that as the total number of 
prospective Third World applicants,^ wa e i m a significant 
decrease in percentage has occurred within the last 
three fall quarters, in addition it is noted that a 
stable acceptance rate of approximately forty per cent 
has occurred over the past aeven year period for the ' 
non -minority group (Graph B-l) even though there has 
been 1a significant increase of acceptances for the same 
group in question within the same period (Graph A-l). 

a) However, no predication for increase or 
decrease trends can be made for prospective Third world 
socaptanoea. 

3) A comparison of Ethnic parity in the School 
of Public Health was made according to population parity 
of the County of Los Angeles (See Table C). Accordingly 
for Pall enrollment, 1972 the total Third World 
representation with respects to certain ethnic groups 
were slightly to grossly under-represented. Certain ethnic 
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were slightly over-represented; 



a) The American-Indian appears to be slightly 



over-re pre sent ed . 



b) The Asian-American appears to be over- 



represented. However, over-representation is mainly 
due to over-representation of Chinese and slight over- 
representation for Japanese. For Filipino, and Samoans 
there appears to be under-representation • 

c) The Black population appears to be clearly 
under-represented by approximately two per cent. 

d) The Chicano population appears to be 
clearly under-represented by approximately twelve 
per cent. 

e) The, Puerto Hican population appears to ^ 
be represented. 

J f ) The total Anglo group appears to be 

over-represented by a pproximately 9.2$. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

That the School of public Health, IT.C.L.A. conduct 
an annual graduate admission and enrollment profile for 
Fall quarter 1973 providing that pre-defined admissions 
outcomes are determined. In addition ethnic and foreign 
categories should be properly designated during the 
application process. 

That the School of Public Health .utilize this 
initial survey as bases for establishing a "goals 
committee" which should be made up of faculty, student 
and total community representatives involved in Health 
manpower. This committee will be charged with the 
responsibilities of establishing proper goals and time, 
tables with respect to under-representation and meeting / 
the health demands of Third World communities. 

. ' That the School of Public Health utilize future 
relevant data in upgrading goals and time tables which 
will match changing population growth. 
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FOOTNOTES 

*The word ia increasing.* being used by the five 
ethnic groups in lieu of "minority." 
p 

Statement of the Caucus of the Third World Health 
Professionals, Student Health Manpower Conference, 
March 10-12, 1972, Chicago, Illinois. 

'The use of the word "minority" here refers to 
the actual fact that Third World people are in effect 
are under-represented. 

*It is by no means suggested that the Administration 
has taken a independent initiative but ra,ther that 
through the advocacy of certain Third World students 
the administration has conceded and cooperated in 
modifying selection criteria and general admissions* 

^The Affirmative Action' Debate: Can Justice Be 
Color-Blind?", Harold Flemming, City (Summer 1972) 28-31. 

^Demand ia used here as an economic term. 
7 

'Mark S. Blumberg, M.D., "Measuring the Adequacy 
of Health Manpower, »■ (unpublished), Berkeley, June 1970. 

8 ' 
"Population by Major Ethnic Groupings, Los 1 

Angelee County, 1950, I960, 1970," Human Relations 

Research-Gram, March, 1972* 

' 9 

^"White and ffon-White Population, 1960-70 compared, 
Los Angeles County," Quarterly Bulletin #116, Regional 
Planning Commission, County of Los Angeles, April, 1972. 
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Senator Cranston, Thank you very, very much. You presented a 
very, very detailed and useful statement in the field where I think 
we lack a great deal of knowledge that we needed to know. 

As you know, I authored the amendments to the Health Manpower 
Act which provide for recruitment and retention of socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students in the health professions. I also 
authored similar previsions amending the Nurse Training Act, 
broadening that act to provide for greater career mobility and par- 
ticularly to establish programs to encourage licensed vocational 
nurses, nursing assistants, and aides, and other paraprofessional 
nursing personnel to move into the nursing profession. I have sought 
full funding for these provisions, but the administration has been 
slow to respond. I know you have been actively involved in imple- 
menting these provisions in the community. 

Could you describe efforts made to recruit more Chicanos into 
nursing schools, the outcome of these efforts, and any special problems 
you encountered in this effort? 

Mr. Duarte. Well, our organization had a nursing recruitment 
program of Chicano nurses, and it was a very successful program, 
particularly at Cal State LA, which has a 4-year program. 

The problem we have now is that most of those nurses are either 
dropping out or will be dropping out for lack of financial support, 

As you well know, the educational opportunity program is just 
about out, and the basic educational opportunity grants are just 
about out, also. And our Chicano people do not have the finances to 
pursue the 4 years in school. That's the problem that we're having, 



our Chicano students, and students in other health professions, because 
of the lack of financial aid, and that's the problem. 

Senator Cranston. What programs have you developed to increase 
the retention rate? 

Mr. Duarte. We have a program now that doesn't provide^ any 
financial assistance to students, but basically, it provides motivational 
tutoring and advising those students in nursing schools to stay there 
for the duration of the period of time. But, again, you may get the 
most motivated person and dedicated person in the world, but if there's 
no funds to subsidize that person^ he's not going to stay in school. 
That's the problem that we're having now. 

Senator Cranston. Assuming that you don't have this figure at 
your fingertips, can you supply for us, for the record, the number of 
Chicanos enrolled in medical schools? 

Mr. Duarte. In closing my remarks, Senator, I was going to pre- 
sent this folder here that has a lot of statistical data with regard to 
medical nursing schools in the southern region. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have a national figure? 
Mr. Duarte. The national figure is very general. I have it on paper. 
Senator Cranston. Could yon supply that for the record? 
Mr. Duarte. The Association of the American Medical Colleges, 
a national group, reported in 1972 that out of 43,399 medical students 
in the United States, onlv 247 are Chicano students. 
Senator Cranston. That's disgraceful. 
Mr. Duarte. That's a shame. 

^ Now, the other depressing statistic is the American Dental Asso- 
ciation report and that is that out of 17,305 dental students in the 
United States, only 67 students are Chicano. 



and it is a very difficult thini 




students, 
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Senator Cranston. In California, active steps have been taken by 
some health training; institutions to recruit more Chicanos. Do you 
have statistics, which would indicate an increase in the number of 
Chicano students resulting from an affirmative recruitment program? 

Mr. Duarte. Senator, if you call improvement from zero to five, 
and then to six, then that is improvement. But, that's really the case. 

Senator Cranston. That's not much. 

Mr. Duarte. In the records, again prior to 1968, there was not one 
Chicano in the nursing school at UCLA that had graduated, not one 
prior to 1968. As of now, 1973, there has not been one Chicano doctor 
that graduated or has graduated from the UCLA School of Medicine, 
and that's a public school. These are just figures that you could find 
all over, and I have them on paper. 

Senator Cranston. Could you list ways in which the Chicano can 
be encouraged to enter the health field? I know you have advocated 
in the past that secondary schools have health career orientation 
courses to make the Chicano aware of career possibilities in the health 
field. Have you had any success in establishing these programs in 
high schools? 

Mr. Duarte. Yes. There is one program in progress now, and that's 
dealing with the junior high school students, and they're doing a lot 
of work in that field. I don't know exactly the details of the program. 
They're going into a group concept and what that is is that they get 
the "A" and "B" students and try to counsel them and motivate 
those students to go into the health professions and, you know, I 
think the students will eventually make it. 

Other than that, I don't know too much about the program. But, 
I have written to one of our staff persons in Washington, and I have 
given her a list of resources. 

Senator Cranston. Are there any other steps that you feel need to 
be taken to motivate young people in health? 

Mr. Duarte. Well, I think the previous testimony that you've 
heard here is one of the things that is dearly needed in motivating 
students. I think if you explain it in both languages and use the word 
that I've heard here, empathy, that you can motivate students into 
the health professions. 

There is one way I can offer emphasis on that, but I think that's 
basically what has to be done. 

Senator Cranston. Could you tell me, or supply for the record, 
figures indicating the ratio of physicians to Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion in an area such as east Los Angeles where there is a heavy con- 
centration of non-English speaking families? 

Mr. Duarte, Well, first of all, you have to talk about the standards 
set by the American Medical Association and their recommended 
ratio to population is 1,000 population to one physician. 

In east Los Angeles, we have 3,000 population to one physician 
which is a very, very bad figure. But, out of that 3,000, you probably 
find 25 percent of those physicians in east Los Angeles that are Spanish 
speaking or bilingual. 

Mr. Cranston. Where have these physicians received their training? 

Mr. Duarte. Out of 25 percent, the physicians that we have, 
40 percent received education in foreign medical schools. 

Senator Cranston. Are there special barriers that create -problems 
for the foreign- trained physician? 
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Mr. Duarte. Definitely. A physician that is trained in Mexico or 
any Latin country has to graduate in that skill and basically, they have 
to give a year of internship before they can leave the country and then 
they have to pass another test. But, there's one exception, and that's 
the Canadian Medical School graduate. He doesn't have to take that 
test, and I wonder why. Is it oecause of the language similarities or 
what? But it's a foreign school and yet there's an exception. 

Senator Cranston. I think that does bear investigation. 

Mr. Duarte. Really, it does, Senator Cranston. 

Apart from that, after they take that particular test, and then they 
have to do an internship in a hospital that will accept them, then it's 
9 times out of 10, a hospital does not want to take a foreign medical 
graduate and put him on an internship kind of program, and perhaps 
the person cannot communicate with nis supervising physician. 

Anyway, there are a lot of problems tney have to go through. 
They have to take a State examination again, and this test again is not 
given to medical school graduates from Canada. Yet, the Canadian 
school is a foreign school. 

After they take the tests, they have to take a written and manual 
test. They have to go through a long process and particularly if from 
a medical school in South America or Mexico, it takes probably 7 
years from the time you graduate from that school in that country to 
get a license in California. 

Many times, there are obstacles that they have to go through on 
any level, and then eventually, they forget about practicing medicine, 
and they go into being hospital attendants, laboratory technicians and 
all sorts of things, and their skills are going to waste. 

There's an organization in this area called the National Medical 
Association, and it's made up of foreign medical graduates, and they 
can give you stories of what they've been through and many of these 
foreign medical graduates are doing menial work in clinics and 
hospitals, and they can't practice their profession. They're wasting 
then: skills, really. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very, very much. You're obviously 
well informed in this field. 

Mr. Duarte. Thank you for this opportunity to speak to vou. 

Senator Cranston. I'd like to sow say that we'^e heard from the 
list of scheduled witnesses that were in touch witn us prior to this 
hearing. There are 11 other witnesses that would like to appear. We 
will now proceed to call them, and we'd like to ask each, if possible ,to 
limit whatever statements they will make initially ,to 5 minutes or 
less. 

I also have to leave in about 15 minutes to fulfill another engage- 
ment. However, the staff representatives will remain here andthere 
will be a full opportunity for everyone who wishes to testify to be 
heard. 

The testimony of the other witnesses who are going to testify will 
be reviewed, though, by Senator Pell and myself, even though we 
could not be present throughout the entire hearing. 

Our first witness now is Kicardo Munoz. Mr. Munoz? 

STATEMENT OF BICABDO MUNOZ, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Munoz. Basically, I'm going to make two basic comments. 
One of them deals with Trilingual education. The first deals with why 
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has bilingual education come about and why is there a need for it 
and why has it been recognized and then why should the Federal 
Government do anything about it. 

I think about 5 years ago, one thing that happened here at this 
school, here in Lincoln High School, is that there was a demonstration 
and there were walkouts. Three weeks ago in San Bernardino, there 
were similar walkouts. Students were demonstrating that they were 
dissatisfied with the quality of education that they received and were 
still receiving. There has been considerable frustration, particularly 
in the Mexican-American community, as to the education that has 
been bestowed upon them or provided for them. 

^ Now, there is a recognition among educators that there is merit to 
bilingual education, and English as a second language. In the past, 
many students were treated — those students who could not speak 
English — were treated as mentally retarded. It wasn't until 1971 in 
the case of Ruiz v. State Board oj Education that this problem was 
brought before the courts, and the court ordered the use of tests on 
students who could not communicate well verbally or written in 
English, and they could not test on these tests that dealt in English 
and that were used to evaluate the students that could not speak 
English. It ordered that it could no longer be used for the purpose of 
placing them in classes for the mentally retarded. 

This is one of the frustrations that I think eventually has led to 
bilingual programs. It's been recognized that there are special needs 
of students who cannot communicate well when they start into the 
educational system in English. 

One of the frustrations that many of these demonstrations have 
brought out has been the very poor success rate in the educational 
system. The fact is that at a time, I think there was up to close to 50% 
of the students who entered this school that would not graduate. I 
think it has been reduced somewhat and it's at least 30% of the 
students who begin here at Lincoln High School that do not graduate. 
They drop out for different reasons. Some of them drop out because 
they did not get an adequate education in the first years of school. 

I myself, I've worked in this community for some time and I've 
known students who have graduated from this school who have grad- 
uated and still were not really able to read their diplomas. They did not 
have the skills to read their diplomas! 

I myself went to school in this school district from grade kinder- 
garten all the waj through the 12th grade and during that time I 
only recall having one teacher who was Spanish-speaking and who was 
bicultural. 

Another thing that has to be looked upon is the bicultural aspect of 
the programs and the only teacher I had myself during the 12 years of 
schooling in this district was one that was a Spanish teacher that I had 
in high school. 

But, getting now to the issue of this thing, the need is pretty well 
evident, and I think it has been substantiated scientifically, to some 
degree. 

Why should the Federal Government get involved in this? Well, one 
thing that I see and I feel is that there is a need for a comprehensive 
plan to deal with these problems. I think bilingual education, the 
whole program, is an attempt to deal with problems for Mexican- 
Americans, the Mexican-American minority group, which have had 
problems in participating actually in society and having the full 
O >ortunities available in society. 
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One of the reasons has been that the schools that education has 
provided has not really met the special needs, and one of the reasons is 
that we are politically not very powerful, especially on the local level. 
As you know, in Los Angeles, there is not one councilman who is Mexi- 
can-American. There is not one board of supervisor who is Mexican- 
American. 

The courts have declared that the districting for elections, reappor- 
tionment, have not been drawn correctly and that they have ex- 
cluded Mexican-Americans. We are weak politically, and we look to the 
Federal Government for he p. 

( There have been groups that have attempted to get the local school 
district to take some action, but as of yet, the Los Angeles City School 
Unified School District has no policy to employ bilingual education 
or many of the other programs that would attempt to deal with these 
problems. # 

Another fact is that a particular office has been working with certain 
members in this community, which is supposed to bring more bilingual 
and bicultural teachers into the school district, because this is some- 
thing that the school district itself has neglected to do. They neglected 
it, and we have met with school officials and we have found that last 
year in this school district, they hired approximately 65 new teachers 
on contract, on different types of contract, and some of them weren't 
very firm contracts, and that out of those 65, there were no American 
Spanish surnames hired, and we fully expected that a person with a 
Spanish surname probably has bilingual and bicultural skills. 

I think that there has been recognition, especially among people 
in the community, that they want to have bilingual and bicultural 
teachers. They want to have special teachers who have, say^ graduated 
from this school, and who have gone into college and gone into teach- 
ing, and then come back to teaching. But this is not the case. 

When you have a 30-percent dropout rate, you're not going to have 
too many going on to college, and those that will be going on, probably 
won't come back and return to teach. 

In the case of Brovm v. Board of Edueation t which was a great 
desegregation suit, recognized the fact that a self-image of the student 
is an important thing in the educational process. 

Now, there has been very few and very little effort on the part of 
the local school district to do this. I think the State official who was 
here before said that tl oy needed money to implement programs* 
But, I think this is why the Federal Government has to come into the 
school districts themselves. The State has not met the problems 
adequately. 

The Mexican-American people, particularly the minority, do not 
have the political power at this timo to really get programs on the local 
level off tne ground, and these proems have to be faced, and I think 



Mr. Wexler, I have one question. 
Mr. Munoz, this bilingual education program is a program that is 
not distributed evenly with the other States. As a matter of fact, 
California gets the highest share. Not only does it get more, but it 
gets more in proportion to the bilingual programs in other States. 




come and talk to you about 
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Now, suppose when this program com* ) up for reauthorization, 
some U.S. Senator points out that the Federal Government is putting 
$10 million into California for bilingual programs and that the State 
is only spending about $5 million. Why should taxpayers in Nebraska, 
South Carolina, or any other State, pay money for bilingual education 
in California when the State doesn't seem to do that themselves? 

Mr. Munoz. Well, I think they would have to recognize that 
probably in their States they have certain special problems with which 
it can be dealt with at a Federal level. I think you'll find that in Kansas 
especially that there's a large Mexican-American population in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Wexler. That's exactly the point I'm making. There is a large 
population, but they're not getting the money; California is, and why 
should California get the money that the other States are not receiving? 

Mr. Munoz. I think perhaps it is based on the need in terms of the 
numbers, and California should get a larger share. In terms of criteria 
and in terms of demanding contributions from the States, you know, 
I really don't feel that I'm in a position or have any argument based 
on that particular issue. But, I think this is something that the Federal 
Government would have to work out with the State of California and 
with the other States in>terms of devising a plan or a manner in which 
the funds are gomg to Redistributed if they're Federal funds and if 
contributions are going to be asked of the States and if there's going 
to be a sharing of some type of expenses, then this is something that 
should be worked out, I think, probably, in the legislative branch. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

Mr. Millenson. I would like to ask you about the tests. Would 
you speak to us about the testing, the psychological testing and 
would you discuss this for the record? 

Mr. Munoz. I think probably what I could do is, I could refer you 
to the case where that particular issue was decided. And that is in the 
case of Ruiz v. State Board of Education, where there was voluminous 
testimony and studies that were brought forth in that particular 
case, which eventually led to the decision that these types of tests 
would not be used by this State in order to place people in mentally 
retarded classes. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Our next witnesses are official representa- 
tives of the Los Angeles Unified School District panel. 
Would those gentlemen please come forward? 
The first is Trancito 6. Baca. Mr. Baca? 

STATEMENT OF TRANCITO 0. BACA, PRINCIPAL, BILINGUAL COM- 
MUNITY ADULT SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES CITY UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Baca. Honorable Senator Cranston, Honorable Senator Clai- 
borne Fell and the distinguished committee, I am Trancito G. Baca, 
principal of the Bilingual Community Adult School of the Los Angeles 
fcity tlnified School District. 

1 would like to testify and make some recommendations to these 
committees on the need for Federal financial assistance for bilingual 
education at the adult level. 

The first bilingual experimental adult school in the United States 
was launched in 1968 at the Santa Rosa Center in the San Fernando 
Valley and at the Salesian Center in east Los Angeles. 
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This educational program was developed with the cooperation of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District under the leadership of Dr. 
William Johnston, assistant superintendent, division of adult educa- 
tion, and the archdiocese of Los Angeles, represented by the Reverend 
Luis Valbuena, from the Santa Rosa Parish in San Fernando. 

The Los Angeles City Unified School District budgeted $365,000 
for this experimental program at the time. This is 1 of 28 adult schools 
with 600 branch locations currently serving the education! needs of 
250,000 adults in our community. The bilingual school is a regular 
adult school and has tripled in enrollment. 

All instruction is performed by certified bilingual instructors. The 
school has over 3,000 students enrolled at present. The majority of the 
students express the need for English as a second language. Each year, 
greater interest is expressed for academic courses which will prepare 
the student for a high school diploma or to enter training at one of the 
occupational centers. 

The need to learn "survival" English for communication and job 
opportunities is unlimited. 

We believe that the Federal Government has the responsibility to 
provide financial assistance for the building and operation of bilingual 
community adult schools. 

Immigration policies have caused an increase in the number of 
Spanish-speaking residents, and in particular, to the Los Angeles area. 
We do not oppose the immigration policies. Just to cite some statistics, 
the number has increased from 164,844 in 1965 to 244,150 in 1972. 

The Los Angeles district office shows that 42 percent of the aliens 
who registered in January 1973, are from Mexico. The rate of the per- 
manent residents has increased by 48 percent. If we are to help the 
alien become a functional and contributing member of society, we 
must educate him. In order to educate him, we must have financial 
backing. 

The need for bilingual education is a reality and a necessity. For 
example, the Garfiela community adult school recently opened a new 
bilingual center which was immediately overflowing with Spanish- 
speaking students. 

The bilingual community adult school with Federal support could 
meet the demand and the need for bilingual education by functioning 
as a training center for teachers and paraprofessionals in bilingual 
education for service at other community adult schools. 

The district has submitted to Washington many proposals for 
bilingual education at the adult level. But, these proposals have been 
turned down repeatedly. The district and the bilingual community 
adult school stand ready to deliver, but we need financial resources. 
What we have at the present is token. 

I hope that today will be the be inning of a new era in bilingual 
education. With your support and leadership, we will be able to 
fulfill the ever-increasing needs in the community. 

If there is to be a successful program of bilingual education for 
children, it is imperative that their parents also be involved in a 
bilingual approach to learning the language. Parents can develop 
skills to earn a living and help their children. After all, the child is in 
the home for a major period of time, and the key to success of the 
student in school is the home environment and the parent-child 
relationship. 
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If I might, I would like to make some recommendations where 
Federal assistance is needed. 

1. For capital outlay to acquire land to build and to equip a bilingual 
community center for adults in East Los Angeles and the San Fernando 
Valley. 

2. For English as a second language instruction and to train adults 
in skills as needed to be able to compete on the job market and to 
become functional in our society. 

3. To recruit teachers and paraprofessionals and train them in 
bilingual education to serve in tW adult schools. 

4. To equip a bilingual media center, lab, library, and audio visual 
center. 

5. For parent education classes to provide housing, equipment and 
the operation. 

6. For children day and night care centers (to permit adults to 
attend classes). 

7. To provide proper housing at branch locations. 

8. To develop bilingual consumer education programs at the 
bilingual center and branch locations. 

9. To provide a curriculum department to develop, translate and 
evaluate materials suitable for adults. 

I thank the committees for the opportunity to submit this report 
on behalf of the Los Angeles City unified school district, the division 
of career and continuing education, the bilingual community adult 
school and the community. 

Mr. Wexleb. If I can draw conclusions from your testimony, what 
you need is money to get the job done? 

Mr. Baca. Yes, that's correct. 

[The prepared statement of Transito G. Baca follows:] 
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Lot Anoelbb dry Unified School District w^r^j^joro«TON 

Bilingual Community Adult School nswm*wLk 

3031 WHrrntm Bovlivaxd, Los Anoblm^Calxfornia 90023 ***** 

t February' 26, 1713 

The Honorable Senator Alas Cranston 

Chaiman, Senate Subcommittee on Human Re source 5 

The Honorable Senator Claiborne Pell 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Education 

I m Tranadto a. Baca, Principal of the Bilingual Community Adult School, 
Lee Angelea-jCity Unified School District. I would lifia to testify and make some 
recocawndatioras to these committees on the need for federal financial assistance 
f er bOingual education at the x adult level* 

The first Bilingual Experimental Adult School in the united States was 
launched in 1966" at the Santa Rosa Center In the San Fernando Valley and at the 
Salesian Center in East Los Angeles* This educational program was developed with 
the cooperation of the los Angeles Unified School District under the leadership 
of Dr* William Johnston, Assistant Superintendent, Division of Adult Education 
and the Archdiocese of Xos Angeles, represented fey the Rev. Luis Valbuena from the 
Santa Rosa perish in San Fernando. The Los Angelas City Unified School District 
budgeted $36$, 000 for this experimental program at that time. This is one of 28 
Adult Schools with 600 branch locations currently serving the educational needs 
of 250,000 adults in our coomnnity. The Bilingual School is a regular Adult School 
and has tripled in enrollment* 

All instruction is performed by certificated bilingual instructors. The 
school has over 3,000 students enrolled at present. The majority of the students 
express the need for English As A Second Language*. .'Each year, greatar interest is 
expressed for academic courses which will prepare the student for a high school 
diploma or to enter training at one of the occuptional centers. The need to 
learn "survival" English for communication and job opportunities is unlimited. 
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Hon. Alan Cranston Feb. 26, 1973 

Hon* Claiborne Pell fc 

We believe that the Federal Government ' has the responsibility to provide 
financial assistance for the building and operation of Bilingual Community 
^dult Schools* Immigration policies have caused an increase in the number of 
Spanish Speaking residents and in particular to the Los Angeles Area* We do 
not oppose the immigration policies. Just to cite some statistics, the number 
has increased. from 161**833 in 1965 to 2\$x,V?0 in 1972. 

% The Los Angeles district office shows that l£ percent of the aliens who 
registered in, January, 1973* are from Mexico. The rate of the permanent resident 
has increased by J4C percent* IfNe are to help the alien become a functional and 
contributing member of society, we must educate him* In order to educate him, we 
must have financial backing* The need for bilingual .education is a reality and a 
necessity— for example, The Garfield Community Adult School recently opened a new 
bilingual center which was immediately overflowing with Spanish-speaking studwnts* 

The Bilingual Community Adult School* with federal support, could meet the 
demand and need for bilingual education by functioning as a* training center for 
teachers and para-professionals in bilingual education for service at other « 
community adult schools* 

The District has submitted to Washington many proposals for bilingual 
education at the adult level* but these proposals have been turned down repeatedly. 
The District and the Bilingual Community Adult School Stand ready to deliver, but 
we need financial resources. What we have at present is token. I hope that today 
will be the ber?lnning of a new era in bilingual education. With your support and 
leadership, we will be able to fulfill the ever-increasing needs in the community* 

If there is to be a successful program of Bilingual Educati,--' for -children, 
it is imperative that their parents al3u be involved in a 3ilirgual. approach to 
learning the language* Parents can develop skills to earn a liviruj and help i.he.ir 
children. After all, the child is in the home for a major period of time &nd the 
key to success of the student in school is the home environment and the parent- dp-Id 
relationship* 
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Hon. JUan Cranston ; -3* ■ F eb * 26 * ^73 

Hon. Claiborne Pell 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Federal Assistance is neededs 

1* For capital outlay to .esquire land to build and to equip a bilingual community 
center for adults in East Los Angele3 and the San Fernando Valley* 

2. For English As A Second Language instruction and to train adults in skills as 
needed to be able to compete on the job market and to become functional in our 
society. 

3» To recruit teachers and para-professionals and train them in bilingual education 

to serve in the adult schools* 
h» t To equip a bilingual media center, lab, library and audio-visual center. 
.5. For parent education classes-to provide housing, equipment and the operation. 
6. For children* s day and night care centers, (to permit adults to attend classes.) 
7 # To provide proper Stousing at branch locations* 

8 # To develop Bilingual Consumer Education programs at the bilingual center and 
branch locations* 

9. To provide a curriculum department to develop, translate and evaluate materials 
suitable for adults* 

■fBBf 

I Thank the committees for the opportunity to submit this report in behalf 
of the Los Angeles City Unified School District, The Division of Career and 
Continuing Education, The Bilingual Community Adult School and the community* 
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Mr. Wexler. The next witness is Oscar L. Gallego, principal of the 
East Los Angeles occupational center. 

STATEMENT OF OSCAR L GALLEGO, PRINCIPAL, EAST LOS ANGELES 
OCCUPATIONAL CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Gallego. The name is Gallego which emphasises the need for 
bilingual education. 

Hon. Senator Alan Cranston, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Human Resources, Hon. Senator Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education, I feel privileged for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this distinguished committee. 

As principal of the East Los Angeles occupational center, Los 
Angeles unified school district, division of career and continuing 
education, one of the five strategically placed regional occupational 
centers in the greater Los Angeles area, I would Tike to share briefly 
with you my accumulative experiences in both manpower and occu- 
pational programs. 

Having served as the first principal of the East Los Angeles MDTA 
skill center, I can wholeheartedly concur with the views of my col- 
league, Mr. Cortina. 

At this time, I wish to inform you of the impact of Federal funding 
in helping to support a unique and tangible training program under 
the guidelines of the regional occupational centers. 

The East Los Angeles occupational center is particularly challenging 
in that it is designed to meet the needs of the predominantly Mexican- 
American residents of the east and northeast Los Angeles community. 

I refer you to a copy of a recent article that appeared in the Amer- 
ican Vocational Journal, which gained national recognition. This 
article identifies the scope and phifosophy of our center. 

[See article entitled Bienvenidos!, p. — ] 

Mr. Gallego, I also bring to your attention this publication 
entitled "Sixteen to sixty — ROC/ROj?" that portrays the lull story of 
the ROC/ROP concept that started with a base of zero in 1967 and has 
now reached a point where the combined programs offer concrete 
cleaning in over 175 areas of occupational training. 

In addition to the five centers, we are also using over 45 industrial 
plants and are utilizing many of the Los Angeles unified city schools 1 
vocational facilities. 

These flexible, short term, high placement programs in demand 
occupations are proving to be an invaluable dimension to all of the 
people in Los Angeles, and especially to our Mexican-American 
population. 

Briefly, the background of the East Los Angeles occupational center 
includes the following: 

1. School officials selected the site in a central location to serve an 
* area of chronically high unemployment. 

2. Bilingual instructors were selected as priority policy whenever 
possible. 

3. Publicity via newspapers, radio and TV is slanted toward recruit- 
ment of Mexican-Americans, as well as other minorities. 

4. Bilingual telephone operators and office staff are employed to 
improve communication with the community. 
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5. Branch training locations were established in the DHRD service 
center, as well as other community agency sites in an effort to make 
training more accessible to the residents. 

6. Regional occupational center instruction in many instances 
becomes an extension of skill center training in that it allows for 
upgrading and reinforcing of job skills. 

7. A multitude of agencies refers students individually; therefore, 
we compliment the services of other federally funded manpower pro- 

Sams, such as: MDTA, Model Cities, NYC, CEP, SER, EPSS, 
VR, Veterans, WIN, and others. 

It follows, therefore, that if manpower programs are curtailed, 
the residual effect can only be negative. I offer the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Higher Education Act, under title X, includes specif- 
ically regional occupational centers and programs so that we will be 
able to complete construction now instead of waiting long and inde- 
finite periods of time. (Up to 10 years.) 

2. That VEA funds be continued at the same level and preferably 
at a higher level since vocational education has made such tremendous 
gains. Anything short of this consideration will seriously hamper us 
and will act as a deterrent in the implementation of vocational educa- 
tion training for many years to come. 

3. That more funds be allocated fox- programs such as workstudy^ and 
work experience so that more of our bilingual students can remain in 
school and simultaneously gain industry-related experiences. 

4. That regional occupational centers, such as ours, be subject to 
specific Federal guidelines so that they may be represented in Stat* 
committees, as are other levels of education. 

5. That the Federal Government give our regional occupational 
centers and programs due recognition as a distinct and unique level of 
necessary education, allowing for growth potential beyond all previous 
expectations. 

For example, we are now serving over40,000 youth and adults in 
our five centers. It is anticipated that this year alone, an increase of 
41 percent will be realized, bringing our total to over 60,000. Next 
year we expect to serve almost 100,000. 

6. That special funding be made available to needy students who 
are restricted from training because, of low socioeconomic levels. Sub- 
sistence for these residents is mandatory if we are to properly serve 
this worthy segment of our population. The hospitals alone are clamor- 
ing for bilingual paramedical workers, as are many civil services, 
private and public agencies. 

7. That Federal assistance be granted for capital outlay to construct 
and equip more and larger regional occupational centers in the enor- 
mous urban area of Los Angeles. 

8. That regional occupational centers be considered as postsecondary 
institutions and receive equitable financial support as is presently ex- 
tended to the community colleges and universities. 

9. That educational occupational programs (EOP) be extended to 
include regional occupational center students with vocational goals so 
they may receive the same benefits as afforded college students with 
academic goals. 

10. That Federal funds be allocated to replace obsolete equipment 
with modern, up-to-date equipment, allowing for more meaningful 
training. 
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I join my other colleagues in endorsing with confidence and convic- 
tion the need for categorized Federal funds to further the scope and 
further the manpower and regional occupational center programs. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ald ridge. Are you going to address the Asian population, also? 

Mr. Gallego. Yes, sir. In fact, we have met with our nearby 
Chinatown, and we're setting up programs now. 

Mr. Aldridqe. But, at the moment, you don't have any programs 
specifically for Asians? 

Mr. Gallego. We have our enrollment, and it is open to anyone, 
and incidentally, it's continuous, where you can come at any time in 
the semester, and we do have some Asian population.* 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gallego. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gallego and other information 
referred to and subsequently supplied follow:! 
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Statement of 

Oscar L. Gallego, Principal, East Los Angeles Occupational Center 
Before Senator Alan Cranston and Claiborne Pell 
Los Angeles, California 
Monday, February 26, 1973 

The Honorable Senator Alan Cranston, Chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Human Resources; 
The Honorable Senator Claiborne Pall) Chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Education: 
I feel privileged for this opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee. 

As Principal of East Los Angeles Occupational Center, Los Angeles Unified School 
District, Division of Career and Continuing Education, one of the five strategically 
placed regional occupational centers in the greater Los Angeles area, I would like 
to share briefly with you my accumulated experiences in both manpower and occupational 
programs. 

Having served as the first Principal of the East Los Angeles 1EDTA Skill Center, I 
can whole heartedly concur with the views of my colleague, Mr. Cortina. At this time 
I wish to inform you of the impact of federal funding in helping to support a unique . 
and tangible training program under the guidelines of the Regional Occupational 
Centers. The East Los Angeles Occupational Center is particularly challenging in 
that it is designed to meet the needs of the predominantly Mexican-American residents 
of the East and Northeast Los Angeles community. I refer you to a copy 0 f a recent 
article that appeared in the American Vocational Journal which gained national 
recognition. This article identifies the scope and philosophy of our Center. 
(See article entitled "Bienvenldos . . .") 

Z also bring to your attention this publication entitled "Sixteen to Sixty — ROC/ROP" 
that portrays the full story of the ROC/ROP concept that started with a base of zero 
in 1967 and has now reached a point where the combined programs offer concrete 
training in over one hundred and seventy-five areas of occupational training. In 
addition to the five centers, we are also using over forty-five industrial plants 
and are utilizing many of the Los Angeles Unified City Schools' vocational facilities. 
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Statement, Oscar L. Gallego, cont'd. - 2 - 

These flexible, short-term, high-placement programs, In demand occupations, are 
proving to be an Invaluable dimension to all of the people In Los Angeles and 
especially to our Mexican-American population. 

Briefly, the background of the East Los Angeles Occupational Center Includes the 
following: 

1. School officials selected the site In a central location to serve an area 
of chronically high unemployment. 

2. Bilingual Instructors were selected as priority policy whenever possible. 
,3; Publicity via newspapers, radio, and T.V. is slanted towards recruitment 

of Mexican-Americans as well as other minorities. 
A. Bilingual telephone operators and office staff are employed to Improve 
communication with the Community. 

5. Branch training locations were established at the D.H.R.D. Service Center 
as well as at other community agency sites in an effort to make training 
more accessible to the residents. 

6. Regional Occupational Center instruction in many Instances becomes an 
extension of Skill Center training in that it allows for upgrading and 
reinforcing of job skills. 

7. A multitude of agencies refer students individually, therefore, we 
complement the services of other federally funded manpower programs such 
as: M.D.T.A., Model Cities, N.Y.C., C.E.P., S.E.R., D.P.S.S., D.V.R., 
Veterans, WIN and others. 

It follows, therefore, that if manpower programs are curtailed, the residual effect 
can only be negative. I offer the following recommendations: 
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Statement, Oscar L. Gallego, cont'd. - 3 - 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That the Higher Education Act under Title 10 Include specifically, regional 
occupational centers and prog rang ao that we will be able to complete 
construction now Instead of waiting long and Indefinite periods of tine (up 
to ten years). 

2* Et*t"VBA:'funds be continued at the sane level and preferable t a higher 
level since vocational education has made such tremendous gains* Anything 
short of this consideration will seriously hamper us and will act as a 
deterrent in our progress* 

3. That more funda be allocated for programs such as Work Study and Work 
Experience, so that more of our bilingual students can remain in school 
and simultaneously gain industry-related experiences* 

4. That regional occupational centers such as oura be subject to specific 
federal guidelines so that they may be^repreeeated in State Committees sa are 
other levels of education* 

5* That the federal government give our regional occupational centers and programs 
due recognition as a distinct and unique level of necessary education allowing 
for growth potential beyond all previous expectations* For example, we are 
now serving over 40,000 youth and adults In our five centers* It is anticipated 
that this year alone an increase of 41Z will be realised , bringing our total 
to over 60,000* Next year we expect to serve almost 100,000* 

6* That special funding be made available to needy students who are restricted 
from training because of low socio-economic levels* Subsistence for these 
residents is mandatory if we are to properly serve this worthy segment of our 
population* The hospitals alone are clamoring for bilingual paramedical workers 
as are many civil service, private and public agencies* 
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Stataaaat, 0»car L. Callnoo, cont'd. • 4 - 

J. That radaral miIiuam ba granted for capital outlay to construct and equip 
■or* ao4 larger regional occupational center* In the enorojoue urban otto of 
too Ante lee* 

I. The* regional occupational center* be considered oo pcet-eecendery laotltutloee 
ood receive equitable financial support as lo presently extended to tho 
en— unity collegee oo4 universities. 

Thot Educational Occupational Progress (tOf) bo emended to Include regional 
occupetlooel cootor stMente with vocational goals oo they eey w#iv» eh* 
•one benefits oo of forte* college students with ocadonlc goals. 
10. That f sterol funds bo allocated to replace obooloto equlpoent with eodsm 
up- co-dots oqulpooot allowing for ojere nssnlngful training. 

t join mf othor colloaguoo In endorsing with couf ldooco ood convict loo tho oood 
for catogorlsod fodoral fondo to further tho aeopo oad future of nuatpover and 
roglonal occupational cantor pro grew, 
thank yon* 
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Presentation to Scatter Alan Cranston* Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
human ftesources and Senator Claiborne fall. Chairman, Unite Subcommittee 
*o Education* 

Honor able Senator Cranston and Senator fell, ve at the east Los Angeles Skill 
Center we Icon* this opportunity to relate to you the out cone of a seed planted 
by an earlier congress and the hope end success that it has brought to thousands 
of Bast Los Angeles area residents since its inception on June 15, 1966* 

Early in the nornlng on that day 75 adults gathered in a converted factory 
building* located less than 1/3 of a alls froa the Maravllla Housing projects* 
Forty-five of the seventy-five spoke little or no English* All were heads of 
household - all were possessed with the responsibility of the future for each of 
their famlllea. Many were veterans of WW II or Korea - many weic on welfare* 
All shared one comon p rob lea* A problea which If not solved aeant continued 
unemployment, poverty and despair- In a society which proalsed much, but not 
to thea* All lacked the Job skills needed to obtain and hold a Job* The 
training and eaployaent success that this Skill Center could offer* This 
concept geminated quickly and blossomed - for this program was to be different 
than any other ever dreamed of* 

It combined the training needs of the community with the technology of the 
best training system available. It linked the Job placement needs of future 
graduates with the expertise of the state employment service* It provided 
minimum living allowances* so that trainees could continue to feed their families 
while they learned to break the welfare cycle* It was indeed an Innovative and 
creative moment when Congress passed the Manpower Development and Training Act* 

Within a few short months* the Skill Center developed and expanded Into modern 
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c la aa rooms and lodua trial training sites. By May of 1967 , special ataffa, 
racrulted directly from Buslneaa and Industry, vara training U00 men, women and 
youth on a 21 hour par day schedule* 

Ona yaar later in 1963, daapita tha hlghaat placement rata ever achlaved by 
tha Skill Center (98*7 percent of thoaa completing) ve received tha firat 
of a aarlaa pf cutback! that was to trigger the warning of what lay ahead* 
Each year, alnce 1968, ve have ay at emetic ally been cut, apparently irreapectlve 
of the intent of Congreee, or the high performance of the program* 

Today* ve have reached a critical moment et the Eaat Los Angela a Skill Center 
and at the skill centere serving the other communities of Los Angeles* 

This year less than 300 slots were allocated for a community needing thousands 

of training opportunities* It appears that vlthout the foresight, conviction 

and fortitude that this Congress is capable of - the manpower programs which were 

created with so much hope and with such strong convictions to improve the 

plight of the jobless and unskilled, that our Center and others like it throughout 

the country will relegate back to useless buildings and empty promises. 

The hope that was created will turn to despair. Unemployment will turn to 
poverty. Once again - we will be turning our backs on our own fellow Americans. 

Congress must act to preserve and expand a program which today is producing a 
completion average of 88 percent and a job placement average of 94 percent . 
Let us briefly examine why this program shares such a high success: 
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First, the skill cMtin were given a high degree of flexibility - flexibility 
in program design, flexibility in the hiring of staff - flexibility in plant 
utilisation and in the relationship with the community. 

The instructors ere hired directly from Business and Industry with the 
challenge of bringing that reality into the Center . Our staff is currently 
86 percent bilingual* Tuey are not only bilingual - they are culturally 
sensitive - they can empathise with our trainees rather than contribute to the 
self-fulfilling prophecy of the failure syndrome. The syndrome caused by 
both foreign rationalisations and middle class anglo-aaxon expectations. 

Secondly, 

Our trainees have learned that alienation is not en automatic by-product 
of the American way of life. Here at the Skill Center we work side by side, 
In an atmosphere of dignity and mutual respect. Trainees are accepted every 
week, learning 'at their own Individual rates, and graduate at the point they 
are job-ready. There are no semesters, quarters or breaks. Comprehensive 
Counseling support is provided. Personal, legal or home problems are not going 
to cause a trainee to drop out. Employment counselors provide continuous 
guidance toward the reality of the employers world. Job Developers work 
constantly during the program to assure a planned placement at the end of 
training. All training and supportive education is designed to satisfy one 
objective: WHAT TRAINING AND EDUCATION DOES THE TRAINEE NEED TO OBTAIN AND 
HOLD A JOB? 

Thirdly, a cooperative planning approach links the skill center with Business and 
Industrial leaders, with education, welfare and veteran agencies, and with 
potential employers, so that the trainee was assured of the best training and 
a definite job placement. 
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What hava been the results of nearly tlx years of adaptation and experience? 

In the Los Angeles area alone - over 10,000 heads of household have been 
trained* 10,000 fast lies have an employed parent to look up to - to support 
the* - to teach them a be tier way - to help then avoid the conditions that 
created their unemployment and lack of skills* 

In the. pracess,hundre<!sof employers learned that the so called "hard core 11 
and "disadvantaged** could become employees equal to or better than their own 
employees* So much so that the personnel departments of both the City and County 
of Los Angeles waived the high school diploma requirement in favor of the Skill 
Center training certificate* Written and oral examinations by both agencies are 
now given at the Skill Center, with many trainees being hired at that time* 
Many private employers have now begun to hire exclusively from the Skill Centers, 
based on the reputation of previous graduates* 

Many major companies are now asking us for trained personnel in their areas 

~ opening avenues for the training of our unemployed. Recently, the Pacific 

Telephone and Telegraph Company noted that while the job retention of employees 

hired "off the street" through traditional methods was fifty-five percent 

at the end of a year, the retention rate for Skill Center graduates was 91 percent. 



After six years of experimentation - adaptation and adjustment have proven us 

to have the potential of a healthy, viable, and blossoming Center Each 

day, turning out the nost valuable product in society - fellow human beings 
who are productive and who will have an opportunity to participate in the 
social and economic mainstream of our society. This Skill Center concept has 
been a reality not only in East Los Angeles but also in Watts, Venice, the 
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San Pedro - Wilmington areaa, Facolma and other poverty pockets. 

The Skill Center* were created by a Congress vhich wanted to show Americana 
a batter way - one that nought solutions through many of tha acta it has 
daalgned and implemented. Programa such as the Bilingual Education Act, the 
Educational Personnel Development Act, under Title I, the Adult Basic Education 
Act, and the eatabllahment of Educational laboratorlea to develop bilingual 
blcultural programs were Indicative of the concern and leaderahlp at the 
federal level* 

Ve ask you to consider not only the continuation of our Skill Centers, but 
that you Increase them so thst they may more effectively serve the unemployed 
and underemployed adults and youth. Our center maintains the most able 
bilingual staff, hired directly from Industry. Our training facilities represent 
the most realistic environment for preparation in the world of work. We have 
demonstrated our capability to work with the unemployed and unskilled, whether 
they be male or female, adult or youth . . . whether they be a welfare recipient, 
a returning Viet Nam veteran, a high school drop out or a parolee from prison. 

We are kidding ourselves if we feel that the elimination of skill centers will 
eliminate the need for removing the stigma of unemployment which society itself 
has helped to create. We are kidding ourselves if we "save dollars" by increasing 
the numbers on welfare and public assistance. How do we measure the real cost 
of the continuing failure and unemployment cycle passed on to the children of the 
unemployed? Do we face that tomorrow? Next week? Or the next generation? 
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1 am sure that with the fore tight of Senators and Congressmen such as 
yourselves - that there is still hops - that this society will nev*r again turn 
Its bsck and that it once again will provide the leadership that it undertook 
In the 1960*8 to help Astr leans to help throat Ives. 

1 am submitting at this tine our current statistical report indicating the 
numbers and percentages of participation, completions and placements. I am 
also submitting a brief informational brochure in English and Spanish which 
highlights the strengths of Skill Center training* 
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THimfti mftB agri bum d*m*utmtwn mmd. tken mctmat Umds mn. 

The East Los Angeles 
Skill Center 

High Placement Success, broad Training Program 
Aid Persons Needing Skills, Jabs 



One of the most mcceufuJ training lyilrnu for older youths 
and adulu hu been conducted by the Division of Career and 
Continuing Education since 1967 at five ikUl centers, located 
in East Loi Ang eles, Paroima, Wjtw, Venice and San Pedro* 
Wilmington. The primary purpose of these centers ii to pro* 
vide training, related educational ikills, intensive lupportrve 
•ervices and employment for the unikillcd and unemployed 
reiidrnti in the Lm Anseles-area communities. 



The East Los Angeles Skill Center, located at 1360 Monterey 
Pais Rd., leu than one-half mile from the Mars villa Housing 
Project, draws trainees from the entire Eait Los Angeles area. 
The trainees are referred to the ikitt center by the Eait Lot 
An*eles Service Center, a unit of the Department of Human 
Resources Development ID/JIRD). Trainees are uiually un» 
employed and unskilled, requiring full lime intensive training 

(Continued on Pagt 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

in a salable skill ami arc given minimal living allowance for 
rent, food and family needs through federal fundi distribu- 
ted by D/HRD. 

Training 

New trainees are enrolled overy Monday throughout the year. 
There are no semesters, quarters ur breaks. All trainees arc 
counseled, their nreds assessed, then arc placed into an eight* ' 
hour career education program Iwdinu directly to job place- 
ment. ,: - 

The trainees enroll into * broad occupational cluster, than 
begin to specialize in one of several occupational titles with- 
in each cluster. Examples of career clusters offered include 
electronics, multi-clerical, health services, automotive, metal 
machine trades, welding, air-conditioning and refrigeration. 
Examples of specific training now offered include Radio- 
Television Repairman, Certified Welder, Clerk-Typist, Clerk- 
See no, Commercial and Domestic Refrigeration Technician, 
Auto Air Specialist, Light Duty Mechanic, Machine Opera- 
tor. Electrical Device Repairman, Electronic Alarm Installer, 
Licensed Vocatinnal Nurse and MTST Operator. 

Ptacemtnt Success 

Placement success verified by D/HRD at 83 per cent. 

Higher retention rate for skill center graduates than other 
employees are verified by Pacific Telephone Company, by 
Los Angeles City and Los Angeles County Personnel De- 
part men ts and many private employers. Other accomplish- 
ments include: 



- Seven years of training and placement experience 
in East Los Angeles. 

•• Over 10.000 trainees enrolled since 1967. 

- High placement success with non-English speaking, 
welfare, veterans, unskilled and unemployed 
thrnugh an established reputation of intensive 
training and education. 

Comprehensive Counseling Support 

~ Full-time counselon assigned to «ch cluster 

- Legal, medical, dental, educational, family and 
personal counseling and/or referrals. 

- Continuous trainee evaluations involving coun- 
selors and instructors with each trainee. 

- Employment attitudes and expectations 
stressed. 

- Bilingual counselors. 

High Reliance on Individual Progress and Readiness 

- No semesters, quarters ur breaks, 

- Trainees enrolled each Monday throughout the year, 

- Length of training varies with each individual's capa- 
bility and progress. 

- Trainees placed on job at point of attitudinal and skill 
readiness. 

•• Individual performance objectives rather than "text" 
approach. 

- Trainees given basic, social and supportive needs in vary- 
ing amounts, for successful job retention. 

- Bilingual instructors and aides. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

Career Cluster Approach to Tn^'-tnn 

~ Trainee is geared into iitvLuiig level suited to his 
capability. 

All trainees rece { »v baste core of instruction. 

- Each trainee rcceJyets advanced training in a specific 
occupr.v^n at his capability level. (Example: Elec< 
trw'.cs "cluster" currently offers electrical devices 
repairman, alarm installer, telephone installer prep 
and color television/radio repairman.) 

- Skill center training enables graduates to "climb" 
the career ladder to higher level positions. 

Indmtry -Oriented Training 

- Continuous technical assistance by a staff of 
occupational specialists. 

- Expert instructors hired directly from industry 
assist in placing trainees on jobs. 

- All instructors credentialled by the California Depart- 
ment of Education. 1 

~ Trade advisory committees, composed of leading experts 
from business and industry, assist in the planning and 
evaluation. 

- Work experience program allows employer and potential 
employee to test skills. 

♦♦ r ollow-up evaluation based on employer feedback. 



Integrated Vocational, Educational 
end Supportive Training 

- All education and counseling related to specific employ, 
merit needs of each individual. 

- Trainees are given basic education as needed, on a variable 
basis. 

- Pre-employment English for Spanish -speaking trainees 
tailored around employment environment. 

- Mini-courses such as Blueprint, Industrial Communica- 
tion and Test Preparation supplement employment 
needs. 

- Three well-equipped individualized learning labs provide 
specific basic education support. 

- State credentialled bilingual lab instructors are qualified 
to diagnose problems and provide remediation. 

- Education aides assist lab instructors. 

M ulti' Agency Pla nningand Coo peratio n 

- Planning with State Department of Education, U.S. 
Office of Education and State Department of Human 
Resources Development. 

- Close liaison with city, county and state personnel 
departments, 

- Veterans and Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
referrals. 

-Job placement personnel statinned on site. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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For further information, pUase contact 
the East Los Angeles Skill Center. 1260 
South Monterey Pass Rd„ Monterey 
Park, Calif. 9i 754. 263-6903. 
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Eitudianttt de to das edadet aprend'n primero por demonstration y en segutda praeticandi. 



East Los Angeles 
Skill Center 

Exito en Conseguir Empfeo, Programa de Entrenamiento Extenso, 
Ayvda a Personas Necesitadas de Oficio, Emp/eo 



Uno de lot ujtcmit dc eiwrninza que ha tenido mat 
exito pva jovenes mayores y adultcs, hrsido conducido 
por la Division de Ct'.Tira y Educacicln Continua desde 
1967, en cinco eemros de ocupacionet tocalizadoj en el 
eite de Lot Angelrt, Pacoima, Watts, Venice, y San Pedro. 
Wilmington. £1 proposito principal de eitoi centres es de 
pro veer entrenamiento, educacio'n relacionada a oficios, 
icrvicioi de apoyo interuivot. v empleq para personal sin 
oficio y sin emplso rcsidentes en las ^omunidades del 
irca de hot Angeles. 



El Centro dc Oficio i del Este de Los Angeles {E.L.A, 
Skill Center) esta lituado en n\ 12 GO S, Monterey Pau 
Road, a menos de media milks de los proyectos Mara- 
villa, atrae estudiantes de toda el area del este de Los 
Angeles. Los estudiantes son enviados si Centro de 
Oficios por el Centro de Scrvicios del Este de Los Angeles 
(E.L.A. Service Cento), una unidad del Departamento de 
Recursos Humanos. Por lo general, los estudUntes que no 
tienen trabajo ni crfcio, requieren entrenamiento inten* 
sivo en un oficio lucrativo y ^1 Departamento de Recursos 
(Continua en pcfina 2) 
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fOmtB u wdbw de fagm m 3) 

OONFIANZA EN EL ?R0GR£5O Y EN 
LA PREFAJtAClON INDIVIDUAL 

- No hay aemeatrei * imaxm, o iatcrrvpdoaca dnnte 
duo. 

- Eitudianlca aon. matriculadoa cada fund durante todo 
d uvo. 

- La duradon del cntrmimknlo varu con la capacidad 
y progreao del eatudiante. 

- Lot eatudiante* ton acojnodadot en erapleoi en .tuanto 
eiten listot en tut actitudet y en el oficio que hayin 
racogido. 

- Entasis en el desempeno individual en vet de el roetodo 
del "texto." 

- Los eitudianict reciben apoyo en bus nececidtdea baiius 
y tocides, en diferentea cantidades, pan ayudarlos a 
retener su empteo con exitc. 

- Ayudanlea e Instruct ores bilinguea. 

METODO DE ENTRENAMIENTO HACIA UNA 
CARRERA en grupo 

- El eatudiante es Ilevando a un nivel de cntrcnamiento 
adequado a aua capacidad ei. 

- Todb eatudiante rrcibe el curao basico de instruction. 




Atemot HwdMaMtef mpermden ti pwrt€«dimtiento de eowut 
•dmitkr pmdenUs en ceaos da tmerjmti*. 



- Cad* cxtudiute rec2>e cntreasmienio antnaado ev una 
Q CTp aoon etpedfira segno d mvd de m cayacidadV 
(Ejcnplo: d |rapo de electronics ofrtce r ep aratio n de 
artefact oa deetjooicoa, nvsTilarion de tUrmaa, prepare 
tttftalaeion de tetefonca, y reparacaoti de t derision a 
coiorea/racUos.) 

- El entrrnajniento de Centra la bacg pocible • lot 
graduadoa tubtr a pod done* de arte) mat dto. 

ENTRENAMIENTO DIRJGIDO A EMPLEOS 
DE INDUSTRIA 

- Asiiftncia tecnica continua por un contejo administra- 
tivo de especialUus sobre ocu pa c tones. 

- Initructorea enperSos, empleadoi dh-ectatnentc de !a 
induitria para aaiitlr y colocar a estudiantes en cmpleoa. 

- Todo instructor ncccsita una credencUl del Departs- 
mento dc Educacion del Eitado de California. 

- Comitea de comejeroi tobre ocupadonei compuetcos 
de etpertoi en negocioi e industria, aaUten en el pinna- 
raienl<- y evaluation. 

- El Programs de Experienda en el Ttabajo ayuda d 
patron v «1 replead o a pro bar su oficio. 

- Evduacion baaada en la experiencia dd cmplcado y el 
acuerdo del patron. 

fConliiwa en paftna 4) 
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Tornear un tambor de frenos es parte del taller de reparation de autonomies del East Los A ngeles Skill Center, 



(Continuation de pagina 3) 

INTECRO ENTRENAMIENTO VOCACIONAL. 
EDUCACIONAL, Y SUSTENSIVO 

- Todo ensenania y consejoi es reUcionado especifica- 

mente a Us necesldadei de empteo del estudiante. 

- Eitudiantes reciben educacion basics t segun sus 
nccciidadci, en una base variable. 

- Ingles de pre-cmpleo para eitudiantes que hablan 
espanol, basado alrededor del ambiente dc trabajo. 

- Minl-cursos tal como leer diienoi , comunicacion indui 
trial, y preparacion para tonur pruebas, suplementan 
necesidades de empleo. 

- Tres wlvses de ensenaaa individual bien equipados 
proven educacion especial basica. 

- Instructors de la escuela estan califlcados para analizar 
probletoas y encontrar sotuciones. 

Para mat information* comumquese con: 
East Los A ngeles Sk ill Center, 1260 South 
Monterey Pass Road, Monterey Park, Calif. 
91754, 263-6903. 

ftautrf by lha Public Inlorrrulion Olflct. ia» Angvlas City 
School*. 450 U. brand Ava* Lot AnjaJa*, Calif. 90012 (6B7-434J), 



- Ayudantes educarionalcs asiiten a lot instructorel en 
las dates. 

UN CON J UNTO DE AGENCIAS PLANE AN Y 
COOPERAN 

- Planes con el Departaroento de Educacion del Estado, 
Oficina de Educacion de Los Estados Unidos, y e) 
Departaroento de Recursos Humanos. 

- Hay comunicacion constant e entre los dcpartamenfvs 
del Personal de estado, de ta ciudad, y de el condrio. 

- Departamento de Rehabilitacion Vocacional y 
Vctcranos referidos. 

- Expert 01 en conseguir empteo se encuentran en la 
escuela. 
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Two New Werds for 
Your Dictionary \ 
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Launch New Era in Education 



Los Angeles School Board Pledge: 
A Salable Job Skill for Everyone 



OUT OF AN AFTERNOON session on Oct. 28, 
197 1 , in which the Los Angeles school board was 
reviewing its career education programs, came a 
landmark policy statement that would give a new 
direction to the purpose or public education in the 
nation's third largest city. Said the board in its brier 
but unanimous declaration: 

We believe that it should he the policy of our 
school district to provide career education Tor all 
youth and adults of the district to the end that . . . 

... no student dmp» out of school who is not 
prepared to enter the world of work. 

... no student graduate who does not have salahle 
skills for productive work or college education. 

... no adult is denied an educational opportunity 
to become properly employable. 

Thus did the board give first -class status to career 
education, which, Tor too long, some educators, stu- 
dents, and parents had considered beneath them, 
something good only Tor the other fellow's son." 
Now. said the board, evcrymon's son and daughter 
would graduate from high school-or even drop 
out-wiih a marketable skill on which he could live 
or go on to finish college. Moreover, the under-skilled, 
under-em ployed adult was now assured that he could 



come back for training or retraining that would earn 
him a decent job at good pay. 

As School Superintendent William J. Johnston told 
a Town Hall meeting a few days later. Los Angeles 
is committed to closing the occupational training gap. 
Of every 100 Los Angeles youths who start high 
school, said Johnston, only 75 graduate, white a mere 
20 go op to finish college. Nationally, he added, 
750.000 dropouts a year, from high school and college, 
add to the unskilled labor glut. Of the 31.5 million 
who obtain entry-level jobs in the years 1967 to 1975, 
he estimated, three out of four-or 23 million— will 
need vocational preparation. And that, he said, is 
more than double the country's present training rate. 

The school board's policy statement was no sudden 
decision. For years it had been developing a new 
thrust in vocational training. Many of its efforts were 
bold "firsts." The first Occupational Center, for ex- 
ample, came from a 1965 decision to use portable 
bungalows formerly occupied by a junior high school, 
located across the street from Pierce Junior College, 
for an adult job-training facility. Some saw it as a 
noble but doubtful experiment that could hardly 
interest the middle class families living in the West 
San Fernando Valley. Others, particularly the school 
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board and its then superintendent, 
Jack Crowther, saw the area as a la- 
bor-short industrial complex in a pop- 
ulation center exceeding 1 ,000.000. 
with thousands ready to seek quality 
training, The board's viewpoint 
proved right, 

In 1967 the West Valley Adult Oc- 
cupation^ Center became a Regional 
Occupational Center for youth and 
adults. The new center was an over- 
night success. 

Another bold step came in 1970. 
when the board installed- in a former 
super-market -the city's first para- 
medical occupational training center. 
The area was under-employed. low 
income, welfare, and largely black. 
Some questioned whether the com- 
munity would be interested in courses 
like x-ray technology, inhalation ther- 
apy, medical and business termi- 
nology, hospital admittance clerk, li- 
censed vocational nursing, operating 
room technician, medical diet aide, 
and others, including many hospi- 
tal-related subjects. Would such train- 
ing attract enough students to make 
it worthwhile? The hoard, on the basis 
of ns studies, said it should be tried. 
Again, success was immediate. 

"Para-Med's" first classes were eas- 
ily filled by 500 cnrollees- One drove 
30 miles. One nut of three walked long 
distances to clavs. The student body 
was a mixture of serious teen agers 



and adults. The center passed its big- 
gest test in the success of its students 
after graduation. And that was the 
most heartening result of all. As one 
example, of the first 10 inhalation 
therapy graduates in 1971, all 10 
found immediate jobs: five were 
quickly promoted to supervisory posi- 
tions; before"Para-Med," all ten were 
on relict! 

"Para-Med" attracted wide atten- 
tion, including that of the Major 
Urban Centers Vocational Education 
Project Committee, which used the 
center as the subject of its first na- 
tionally-distributed report "to de- 
scribe elements of a program that is 
successful in educating persons pre- 
viously neglected." Called A Program 
Handbook. Paramedical Center, the 
report was published by the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

The high placement rate of ROC 
graduates has been a strong stimulus 
in thu program's rapid growth. Em- 
ployment rates forgraduates have run 
from 70% to 100%. The lower percent- 
ages are often caused hy student 
change of mind after exposure' to the 
course, when the student may request 
transfer to another subject. Basically, 
the placement rate is high because 
only those courses that meet the needs 
of the job market are scheduled, while 
those for which job futures are doubt- 
ful are dropped. 



Another success factor is the fact 
that the student himself selects the 
course that interests him. No one 
forces him to enter any particular 
field, Trained counselors help him 
find not only subjects that interest 
him, hut those for which he has the 
aptitude. 

There is another influence, one with 
such strength and vitality that it may 
one day alter traditional thinking 
about "proper age groupings" for 
school. In the ROC program teen 
agers. young adults, middle aged, and 
elderly students, work side by side. 
The visitor who may have expected 
a Traditionally young classroom, or a 
middle-aged adult session, finds him- 
self in a random mixture that defies 



From Zero to 40,000 

In four and a half years, from 
its start in 1967 to early 1972. 
Los Angeles' ROC/ROP pro- 
grams have grown from zero to 
40.000 students per year in 
scores of training locations. This 
remarkable growth, achieved at 
the .same time the city schools 
were conducting their regular 
programs, is matched by a job 
placement rate running from 
70% to 100% of ROC/ROP 
graduates. 



ROC/ROP Courses Offer Unlimited Options 
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classification. A 16-year-old youth will 
be working wilh a* 60-year-old man; 
neither knows the subject better ihun 
the other, but they go al il together, 
melding the hasty approach of youth 
with the lct*s-be-sure-first caution of 
age. 

Nor is the mix noticeable only in 
the classroom. In "Para-Med's" coffee 
room, a visitor sat near a middle aged 
matron and a teen-aged girl. The 
younger woman was critical of the 
ieacher's impatience with her in the 
previous class. 

"That teacher gets me." said the girl. 

"She was only trying to help you,** 
said the woman. 

**Well. she doesn't have to be so 
sharp." 

"She wasn't sharp. She was just 
telling you to get with it and listen 
better." 

"Well. I didn't hear her the tirst 
time." 

"Listen, honey, when you get out 
of here, you're going to have to learn 
to listen to everything the doctor tells 
you. If you work for a doctor who's 
got nothing but time to keep telling 
you the same thing over and over, he 
isn't going to be much of a doctor. 
I' n here because I want a better job. 
That's why you're hi're. Believe me. 
honey, that teacher did you a favor. 
You better believe it." 



The girl had started the conver- 
sation hoping to find an ally. Ob- 
viously, the response was unexpected. 
So too was the older classmate's clos- 
ing of the subject: 

"Another thing, honey," she said, 
"the rest of us don't want to waste 
our time while you're jiving the 
teacher. This class is too important to 
us." 

IN ADDITION to the student's own 
interest in his subject, the age 
mix of the class, and the high percent- 
age of ROC graduates who get jobs, 
there is something else that contrib- 
utes to student motivation in the ROC 
program. It is the students' knowledge 
that their teachers are working experts 
in their own Melds, highly regarded 
in the industry, and listened to when 
they recommend job candidates. 
There is no substitute for an instructor 
v. ho is a master of his own craft, who 
can create his own textbook as he goes 
along, and who can revise it overnight, 
if necessary, to keep up with industrial 
changes. 

Finding such teachers takes effort. 
At each ROC. there are industrial 
advisory committees made up of busi- 
ness leaders and experts. The ROC 
principal, and his staff, work with their 
advisory' committees to develop pro- 
grams and plans for future courses, 
and to find the staff of experts to do 
the teaching. 



In a way. the unpaid advisory com- 
mittees are as much a part of the ROC 
system as are the school board's own 
staff. It is the committees that provide 
industrial know-how, act as an Early 
Warning System on employment 
trends, help keep ROC courses timely, 
and turn up job-finding leads for 
graduates. And, if that were not 
enough, they make one more vital 
contribution: they locate needed 
equipment, often obtaining it at little 
or no eost to the school district. 

As School Superintendent Johnston 
declared at a Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, "The business community 
is* teaching all of us how vital citizen 
involvement is in making education 
more meaningful," 

What does business get for all its 
efforts? Mostly a sense of satisfaction 
that, comes from community service. 
The special skills of an individual 
businessman or company, his experi- 
ence, perhaps his unused equipment, 
can be helpful in getting a job for one. 
an education for another, a decent 
livelihood for a family-and. for all. 
the dignity of self reliance in a free 
society. 

The cynic may ask: doesn't business 
make a buck out of vocational train- 
ing? 

If there is a dollar benefit, it is 
shared with the community: a family 

(Continued on Page U) 



and Opportunities at Scores of Locations 
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New ROP Classrooms 



Of all high school classrooms in Los 
Angeles, the mosi diversified belong 
to the Regional Occupational Pro* 
. gram. They are placed in conveniently 
located high schools, where (he special 
and unique shops arc shared week- 
days, late afternoons, and Saturdays 
by students or two or more high 
schools. And they are also located in 
the Vell-cquippcd plants or private 
enterprise, whuse competitive man- 
agements spend large sums to impruve 
production, and, in the process, pro- 
vide "million dollar" classroom la- 
boratories that could never be dupli- 
cated by the school district. It is to 
keep up with changes in jub trends, 
and to assure that updated training 
will make students employable, that 
the school district engages in its end- 
less quest for classrooms. 

Much uf that search is conducted 
by Elmo C. Smith, supervisor for spe- 
cial occupational programs, and his 
assistant, M civ in J. Means. The two 
share a small, glass-enclosed office in 
the district's central headquarters. 
From there they telephone industry 
leaders, industry advisury committee 
members, teachers, and others, tu ar- 
range new cuurscs. tu close thusc that 
have lost their usefulness, and tumake 
appointments fur industry visits. In the 
last two years they have called on 
more than 200 plants and have started 
more than 100 courses. 

Among industries offering their fa- 
cilities for POP classes are' manufac- 
turers, hospitals, beauty parlors, 
printing and aircraft plants. 

The curriculum is not fixed, and 
that impermanencc is its greatest 
strength. The ROP program, working 
closely with advisor)' committees, has 
become part of industry's own grape- 
vine. It hears of job trends before they 
arc apparent to outsiders, and it starts 
classes to make students employable 
un jobs that will exist by the time they 
cumplete their training. 

The Saturday class is an important 
ROP innovation, The 3!6 hour week- 
day sessions during afternoons arc 
longer than ordinary high school 



Elmo C. Smith (loft), tup* nil or otipaclal occupational pro- 
grama, ami Matvln J. Magna (right}, consultant, dlacuaa ttaln- 
Ingopportunihaa In patlammaktng with William Q. Swaat, Borg 
Wamar plant luparvttor. Smith and M want han vitlftd mora 
than 700 pJantt and atartad mora than 100 count j. aach 
t anting two or mora high achooia. Studanta aro buaad to 
tha lata altamoon, twlca-a-waak "hands on" im/oni, tup- 
pfamantad 6> « 0-hour parhd on Saturdays. 



classes to give the student an opportu- 
nity for a genuine "hands on" team* 
ing. But the Saturday session of 6 
hours does that and more. It gives the 
student the feci of a day on a real 
job. With two weekday scssiuns added 
tu his Saturday class, the student gets 
12 hours a week of priceless career 
training. 

Obviously, many of the opportu- 
nities ulTered would be impossible 
without (he coopcratiun uf private 
business. Private enterprise has nut 
only opened its doors to ROP classes, 
but has served on advisory commit- 
tees, recommended instructors, and' 
even helped the school district buy 
equipment fur ROC and ROP classes 
at reduced rates. - 

A good measure of business help, 
accurding to Smith, is the warm re- 
ception he gets from many firms 
on which he makes "drop in" calls, 
frequently ending in a plant-con- 
ducted tour of facilities which may be 
used in a future ROP course. 

Recently a photographer accom- 
panied Smith and Means to a huge 
Los Angeles industry where Smith was 
expluring the possibilities uf a new 
class in patternmaking. Smith, dis- 
playing the expertise which permeates 
ROC and ROP staff members, was 
able tu explain to the photographer, 
in great detail, how the intricate 
wooden shapes would soon .be trans- 
formed into solid metal replicas. 
Smith, it developed, once taught such 
a course. 



Smith also explained why the school 
district places so much importance on 
ROP courses in private industry. 

"Did you sec that one shaping ma- 
chine in the center of the production 
line?" he asked. "That could have cost 
580.000. A school district just couldn't 
afford to buy one or its own, or hire 
a full-time operatur who could teach 
the course. But private industry 
couldn't gei along without either the 
machine or the expert. And those are 
the bunuses we get in industry 
classes," 

EVERY HIGH SCHOOL has from 
five to eight industrial arts 
shops in addition to hume economics, 
business education, agricultural, and 
other classes needed for current 
courses. But even in the schools with 
the largest number of shops, not all 
occupatiuns in today's complex mar- 
ket can be taught, nor can the district 
equip each school with all the sophis- 
ticated and constantly improving 
equipment used by modern enter- 
prises. Moreover, no single teacher can 
be expected to master, and keep cur- 
rent with, the dozens of crafts related 
to his Meld. 

Thus is sharpened the advantages 
of the new ROP programs which are 
bruader than those possible in indi- 
vidual schools. R.OP has access nut 
unly to the newest devices and proce- 
dures, but also uses instructors as cur- 
rent as today. The ROP programs are 
unique. No single school could pro- 
vide their equivalent. 
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A TEEN AGER REPORTS 

'They Treat You Like an Adult Here' 



~They treat you like an adult here, 
like another man on (he job. I think 
this is just great." 

The speaker is Mario Masirandrea. 
a student at Monroe High School. 

It is a sunny Saturday afternoon, 
when many of his peers arc playing 
touch football and olherwi.se dispon- 
ing themselves. 

But young Masirandrea has spent 
seven hours -Marling at 7 a.m. -in a 
ROP airpowcr course at Pacific Con- 
tinental Engines. Inc.. in Van Nuys. 
It is the companion course to the one 
he takes in airframes at Van Nuys 
airport Tuesday and Thursday after* 
noons from 3:30 to 6 p.m. 

"No one else would ever train you 
for a job like this when you're only 



a teen»agcr," he goes on. "Where 
could you learn it? Where could you 
gel experience this goikJ. and prac- 
tically free? if 1 didn't have this. I'd 
jusi have to wait and wail and waste 
a lot of time until one day I could 
gel it. It's whai 1 want more lhan 
anything." 

In a few months. Mario hopes, he 
will be flying. 

Pacific Continental's owner is Jud 
Jackson. firm services motors for 
aircraft owners here and abroad, 
"zeroing them out" to new condition, 



A lather himself, he is pleased hy the 
enthusiasm the iccn«ager> show for his 
plant. 

"Usually they hate to leave. They'll 
stay as long as we lei ihenv. Right now. 
for example, class ha* been over for 
belter than an hour, and we siill have 
three or four working," Jackson told 
a recent visitor. 

"Doesn't it worry you." asked the 
visitor, "that they might break a cylim 
der or something that'll eosl you a 
mint?" 

"No. it doesn't worry me. and yes, 



Mario Maatrandraa, a Monro* fiigh School ttudant, wotkt on 
an aircraft motor at Pacific Continental Enginai, fnc lata on* 
Saturday attamocn aftor f full 4*f In a ROP clan »t ttta plant 
Ttta young atudant. who hop** to maka aviation hit caraar. 
ta anthuatasttc about HOP count. 
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we've had losses." Jackson replied. 
"Bui the kids are careful. They know 
the value of the parts, ihey don't knock 
things over, and they work under close 
supervision. They know what they're 
supposed to be doing. During summer 
I find jobs right here fur some of i hem. 
and they can make better than $100 
a week while learning more.** 

Jackson's business is flourishing. He 
obviously does not need the small 
school salary he gets as a part-lime 
instructor. Bui just as the ROP pro- 
gram needs his expertise as we!l as 
his plant, so does Jackson, in his own 
special way. need ROP. 

Tell me." he says, "what else a man 
could do for kids that could mean so 
much to them now and in the future. 
Sure it brings me here Saturdays, and 
keeps me here late some nights. But 
I've got it in my blood too. just as 
they have. I know exact!) how they 
feel. -This business has a great future. 
I'm lucky to be able to help give them 
a chance " 
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School Board Pledge— 

(Continued from Pagf .1/ 



no longer needs welfare, a hospital can 
find the technicians it needs at a 
nearby ROC a high school dropout 
has a basic skill to help him gel 
started, a ghetto youth with a "hope- 
less future" finds a responsible jul» and 
a new outlook. 

Business has willingly invested time 
and money in the Los Angeles oc- 
cupational training programs, an in- 
vestment which it, like the community 
at large, will recover through belter 
trained workers, more productive citi- 
zens, and improved living standards 
for thousands. 

Whai pleases business, as ii does the 
school board, is that Los Angeles is 
making an innovative investment of 
time and resources that will pay divi- 
dends for decades, perhaps for gener- 
ations. 

The pattern for establishing a re- 
gional occupational center was created 
with the opening of West Valley ROC. 
Most early students were self support- 
ing, helped either by iheir families or 
by outside jobs. A few had training 
allowances under the Federal Man- 



power Development and Training Act 
ui iitfuctti* mmi Social Security, the 
Slale Department of Employment, the 
Stare Department of Rehabilitation, 
or the County Department of Public 
Social Services. This is still true. 

As now. industry responded gen- 
erously with needed equipment: elec- 
tronic assemblers (Litton and Tele- 
dyne) printing machinery (metro- 
politan newspapers), calculators, 
typewriters and stenctypes (distrib- 
utors), drafting tables (Rocketdyne). 
The school board leased keypunch 
units. 

While state law establishing ROCs 
was enacted in 1963. there were sev- 
eral amendments to the original legis- 
lation before the first ROC in Los 
Angeles City Schools could be opened 
in 1967 at West Valley. Central City 
ROC opened in 1968. North Valley 
ROC and East Los Angeles ROC in 
1969. Harbor ROC in 1970. In a 1968 
amendment (requested by Los An- 
geles and other dwtrirM 16 and 17 
year-olds could enter either on full or 
parMimr bases. 



Why ROP Program 
Is So Successful- 

Mere are a few key school board 
rules that make the Los Angeles City 
Unified School District's ROP pro- 
gram v» popular **ith high school stu< 
dents: 

•Each ROP class must have enroll, 
ecs from 2 or more high schools, 
which means the classes arc better 
equipped than skill courses of any 
single school. 

•Each class must be unique and not 
available at a regular high school, 
which means in-depth training in 
the area of the student's personal 
interest. 

•Efficiency in operation brings to- 
gether students from several high 
schools to share facilities, equip- 
ment, and skilled instructors Who • 
are successful in their own Adds, 
resulting in more stimulating cdu< 
cation* I experience. 

•Availability of the ROP program 
to regular high school students 
extends limitless options and op- 
portunities to every student in his 
career preparation. 

•ROP programs nil a need with 
resources not available elsewhere. 



The state !» wfcfcfc authorizes local 
school boards to establish ROCs also 
provides for ROC financing through 
a special local property tax. The limit 
is set at 5 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation for capital expenditures, and 
10 cents per 5100 for operations. Ad- 
ditional sources of funding come from 
the Vocational Education Act. Man- 
power Development and Training 
Program. Work Incentive Program, 
Department of Rehabilitation, and 
Veteran's allowances. The Depart- 
ment of Human Resources Develop- 
ment staffs full-time employment of- 
fices at the city's two largest ROCs- 
West Valley and Central City. Ten 
occupational placement and follow-up 
technicians were hired for all five Lea 
Angeles regional occupational centers 
in early 1972 with funds from the 
Emergency Employment Act. And in 
August of 1971 the Career Advisor 
Program was launched, providing for 
32 full-time career advisors to cover 
the 49 high schools in the Los Angeles 
district (see page 15). 
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A New Way to 
Pay for College 



Thousands of depression-era stu« 
dents, who earned their way through 
college as "hash slingers,** "furnace 
tenders." and "part-time janitors'* are 
learning from their present-day high 
school sons and daughters that there 
is a belter way to do it: the ROP way. 
which gives the student a vocation, a 
salable technical skill, like drafting, 
commercial an. licensed vocational 
nursing, printing, upholstery* the list 
goes on and on- and helps make the 
student self-supporting. 

And no matter what skill he learns 
in the ROP program, the student 
knows he is acquiring an economic 
"back up** should something happen 
to his other long-range career goals. 

Students are familiar with the fact 
that the college-trained engineer, as 
one example, may one day hna tm 
company overstaffed. At such a time, 
his ROP- sponsored course in drafting, 
fingerprinting, office procedures, or 
even hai- styling, could prove to be 
the means of supporting himself and 
his family. 

Because ROC and ROP courses 
meet the students' own interests, job 
tastes, and aptitudes, they achieve a 

Eroficicncy that commands good sa- 
llies. 

So. added to every thing else. ROP 
is just one more reason why the son 
would fare belter than his dad if each 
were forced to return to their college* 
day trades. The son might not mind- 
he might even like- going back lo. say 
airplane motor repair work. But what 
middle-aged, college-graduated dad 
wants to go back to being an unskilled 
laborer? 



Jsckh Lau It aiming tor s tttcNng 
cant, which har HOP count m drift- 
ing win hatp tlnanca by qualifying har 
for a good fob. 



Ampto Smaoat, who mat brought up in 
Tautt, droppad out ot tchooi attar tha 
tacond gtada, did not ratum unfit, at 
an adutt m Lot Angalaa. tha antoliad 
in night tchooi. From mayo tha wat 
ratarrad to eiA-ROC tor butlnatt 
training Horn tha plant to work In tn 
ottica whiia tha compfatat har aduca* 
Hon and bacomat an aiamantary tchooi 
taachar. 
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ROP Students 

Top Civil 
Service Tests 



This is a short story of how ROP 
blitzed the 1971 fingerprinMcchnician 
civil service examinations. 

Los Angeles* school system's central 
office turned up information that 
there was a growing shortage of tin* 
gerprint technicians. In fact, the dis- 
trict learned that in one year alone 
Washington. D.C.. could have em« 
ployed 700. if they were available. 

This led Normann Lcfmann. public 
service supervisor, the schools' liaison 
with government employers, to find 
a qualified instructor and set up the 
course. 

Mis instructor was to be Howard A. 
Speaks, a deputy sheriff with excellent 
credentials us a fingerprint expert. The 
site chosen for the ROP course, which 
was open to all high school students 
in the district, was Belmont High 
School. 

Speaks" course ended in time for his' 
students to take two civil service ex- 
aminations, one for the county 
sheriffs department, the other for the 
city police. The jobs started at around 
S600 a month, good money for 
youngsters about to graduate from 
high school. 

The students were not only well* 
motivated, but well-taught- On the 
sheriffs examination, they captured 
six of the top ten places: first, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, ninth, and tenth. One 
of the highest scorers couldn't take a 
job until he was 1 8- his next birthday, 
a few months away. 

On the city police list, the students 
took six of the top fourteen places: 
first, fourth, fifth, seventh, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth. 

What did the two civil service tests 
have in common? 

The Number One candidate on 
each one was a ROP student. 




Tom Oarcla. 1$. was a Wilson High School sludanl anrollad 
In lha tlngarptlnf ctasslflar ROP eouraa at Batmonl. which 
praparad him to ba a high seorar In a chit sarvlca tail and 
win hla ptaaant job In tha Sharlffs Dapartmant. Abova ha 
shows Danlaa Vattay. a naw sludanl. how llngarprlnl* ara 
takan. Balow ha I* saan with Ualvln J, Maans and Norman 
Latmann of tha city school's caraar aducatlon division, and 
Howard Spaaks. daputy sharlff, who taachas tha ROP tin- 
garprlnt count takan by Jarcla. 
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The Classroom 
That Became an 
Insurance Business 




The cooperation or industry and 
schools we h;ive here is ihe wave of 
the future." Mrs. Thelma Nicklin. a 
Hollywood High School teacher told 
a group of visitors recently. "Our stu- 
dents can see a purpose they may not 
see in other courses, and for that rea- 
son, some who do poorly elsewhere, 
do very well here. We get from stu- 
dents what we expect only if we give 
them the goals and sufficient help to 
reach those goals." 

Mrs. Nicklin teaches no ordinary 
class. In fact, she seems to he running 
a ear insurance business. Her students 
have paired off to form independent 
agencies. They prospect for policy 
clients among other students in driver 
education courses. They call on au- 
tomoiive repair students for estimates 
on "claims." They write policies, col- 

Robin Bragg, 12th gradar, oparatat 
tataphona switchboard tor Hollywood 
fflgtt'B tnawanca laboratory. Studanta 
hat* palrad ott Into "aganclti," gat 
uparlanca in all phaiaa of fntvranc* 
work. 



Mra. Thalma NtckUn ctorM fw 
Hottywood High bvttmn ela$$. 



lect and remit "premiums." process 
claims, handle correspondence. They 
function as employees in an inde- 
pendent insurance agency, using the 
same forms, terms, telephone switch- 
hoard, office equipment and proce- 
dures. 

The model insurance laboratory's 
sponsor is the Independent Insurance 
Agents and Brokers Association ofLos 
Angeles, which includes 28 companies. 
The association trained Mrs. Nicklin. 
who has taught business at Hollywood 
High for 1 2 years. It provides expert 
speakers, materials, and guides. 

Why? Because a few years ago the 
association concluded that not enough 
people -especially young ones- know 
about the insurance business. It felt 
too few high school and college grad- 
uates sought work in the industry. And 
it believed that a professionally-taught 
course in business-industry techniques 
would not only stimulate student in- 
terest in the held, but also produce 
qualified job candidates for the many 
openings in the industry. 

It was the job- openings prospect 
which decided school authorities to 
start the course. Nearly 60 students 
applied the first year, but there were 
facilities for only 30. 

That number will be increased in 
coming years when the "insurance 
agency" is incorporated into ROP and 
students from other high schools enroll 
in the Hollywood High School class 
as well as in a similar insurance lab 
at Birmingham High School. 

Visitors observing Mrs. Nicklin soon 
become aware of the fact that the 
opportunity of the insurance 
classroom obviously is not limited to 
the students. It has brought new scope 
and opportunity to the teacher— new 
industry methods, and. of greatest im- 
portance, immediately salable job 
skills. 

"This is our high school's first effort 
to team tip with business and industry 
on such a realistic teaching program." 
Mrs. Nicklin said. "It bridges the gap 
between the high school business edu- 
cation program and actual employ- 
ment in the insurance field. This real- 
ism had to come." 
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Ao6#rM, Fiahar (faft), tnatmeOonat apaclallat, andttobart 
Or***, WMr attvltar (*— bahw), dtacuta plana with Mr*. 
NkMtn to makalnaurtnea laboratory* "OP eovn* aaninq 
aavarat A/flA achoolt. 



Career Adviser Program Launched 



An innovative service was launched 
in the 1971-72 school year with the 
appointment and training of 32 career 
advisers who will provide guidance, 
programming, transportation, and 
follow-up for students in the district's 
49 high schools and four opportunity 
high schools. Thirty of the advisers are 
former career education teachers, in* 
eluding many with extensive experi- 
ence in business and industry with 
training and credentials as counselors. 
Two have backgrounds in vocational 
rehabilitation and aerospace planning 
and management. Each was chosen by 
a school principal on the basis of per* 
sonal suitability, experience, and in* 
terest. 

Starting a month before fall classes 



opened, the career advisers spent eight 
days in intensive dialogue with school 
administrators, business and labor 
representatives, technicians, and job 
placement experts, They discussed the 
school board's policy of teaching a 
salable skill to every high school stu- 
dent, as well as the resources where 
those skills can be acquired (see page 
16). 

Previously, guidance had been one 
of the many responsibilities of the 
total high school staff. With the ap* 
pointment of the 32 career advisers, 
the district has provided the time and 
means for implementing a sound ca< 
reer guidance program. In its early 
months, the new program was publi- 
cized with posters, a brochure, special 



events and displays at schools and 
shopping centers, and in local news- 
paper articles, producing student and 
community awareness of the career 
advisers' work. .The advisers, who 
consider career education as an addi- 
tion to, not a substitute for, the aca- 
demic preparation of the student, feel 
career education is improving the cli- 
mate for learning in the district. 

The advisers' main job is to help 
students obtain their salable skills 
through the many options and oppor- 
tunities available. A review was 
planned at the end of the first year, 
utilizing questionnaires to students, 
teachers, community and field staff, 
to evaluate and strengthen the pro- 
gram. 
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Career Training Opportunities 

High school career advisers, in counselling their students, have these training 
options and opportunities to offer hoys and girls seeking their own interesting 
and productive places in the world of work: 

•Courses offered at (he student's own school, 

*ROP courses offered for students or two or more high schools 

afternoons and Saturdays, some in business and Industries, some 

at conveniently- located area high schools, 

•ROC courses, shared with other high school students as well as 
with adults attending the ROC program, for skill training not avail- 
able in their own school or in ROP programs. 

•Exploratory Work Experience Programs in which student obtains 
his own job. He is supervised by school district Work Experience 
staff and receives high school credit, 

•Job placement through Work Experience Coordinators. 

•Continuing Education Classes for pupils under 18 years of age who 
are not enrolled in high school, 

•Adult School Programs for pupils 18 or older, 

•Apprenticeship programs. 

When students complete their occupational training program, there are two 
types of placement available to them, both with the help of the career adviser: 

1 - Placement in a job. 

2— Placement in a more advanced traiuiiig program, eiih&r in a regional 
occupational center, or a junior college where higher skills arc taught. 



Management 
Council: 
A Partner 

One of the Los Angeles school dis- 
trictV'partners" in vocational training 
is the Management Council for Merit 
Employment, Truining and Research, 
which was established in 1966 as a 
privately-funded effort to help pre- 
pare, and find jobs for, the disadvan- 
taged. 

Its chairman, H. C. "Chad" Mc- 
Clellan. long prominent in both busi- 
ness and civic affairs, has firmly sup- 
ported (he school district's vocational 
training programs. 

Working with school district per- 
sonnel, the State Department of Em- 
ployment, and a growing list of busi- 
ness leaders, the Management Council 
has helped to form advisory commit- 
tees, made up of industry experts, to 
assist in developing training programs 
and keeping them current. The Coun- 
cil's active support and advice has 
helped hundreds of graduates qualify 
for jobs. 



Four Administrators Also Had Occupational Training 



At the top of the Los Angeles school 
district's occupational training pro- 
grams are four men whose own careers 
were influenced by vocational courses: 

William J. Johnston, superintendent 
of schools, heads one wf the largest 
educational complexes in the 
country-625 schools. 29,500 teachers, 
14,000* other employees, 735,200 
pupils, and an annual budget of 
$81 1.3 million. He once supplemented 
his beginning teacher's pay as a car- 
penter, and still holds a union card. 

"Nothing docs more for a man or 
a woman th^n the knowledge that he 
can sustain himself, and his family, 
even if on a temporary basis, with his 
own particular skills. At the same lime, 
nothing is more destructive than the 
realization that there is very little he 
can do," Johnston .says, 

In 1971 Johnston recommended. 




and the school board adopted, the 
consolidation of the district's various 
vocational efforts into one office for 
greater efficiency. 

Abram Friedman, assistant superin- 
tendent, division of career and con- 
tinuing education, worked as a welder, 
a craft he learned as a junior college 
student, to pay his way to his first 
college degree. 

J. I.yman Goldsmith, career educa- 
tion administrator, was a professional 
broadcaster while still in college, sup- 
plementing his income as a cabinet 
-maker, sash and door production 
worker, and electrician and appliance 
repairman. 

George Winder, coordinator of the 
Regional Occupational Centers and 
Programs, look a six-month course in 
drafting at the old Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, later became a tool and 



die designer and maker, trades which 
helped support his family and pay his 
way through college. Winder's philos- 
ophy today parallels that of the Wig- 
gins school, whose motto engraved 
over its main entrance lie can 
recall: "He who hath a trade hath an 
estate." Winder feds the best occupa- 
tional training is that which prepares 
the student for employability in the 
shortest possible time. Moreover, he 
encourages students to continue their 
career training, or education, even 
after becoming employable,' 

The 1 0-story building in which 
Winder learned drafting in the 1930s, 
was bought with ROC money in 1969, 
completely remodelled and re-faced, 
and today, as Central City ROC, offers 
the same kind of short term, concen- 
trated training that helped him get his 
own start. 






DR. WILLIAM J. JOHNSTON 



ABRAM FRIEDMAN 



J LYMAN GOLDSMITH 



m 

GEORGE WINDER 
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U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Praises Los Angeles ROC/ROPs 



Dr. Sidney P, Marland 
calls career training 
a top priority 

Los Angeles 4 "splendid progress" in 
its career education program is a 
"heartening example for school sys* 
terns throughout the country." Sidney 
P. Marland. Jr.. the United State's 
Commissioner of Education, said in 
a recent statement to the Los Angeles 
school board. 

"You," he said, "as a respected 
urban school system, arc showing the 
way." 

Dr. Marland calls career education 
a top priority for the United Slates. 

"American education must equip al* 
students leaving school with the choice 
of continuing their education at a 
higher level or entering the job market 
proudly with a truly salable skill." he 
said. "Every adult should be able to 
resume his schooling at any time 
throughout his life to improve his ca- 
pacity to meet changing job require- 
ments or to enrich his personal life." 

The nation's highest cUw.at.tim of- 
ficial reported there were 850.000 
dropouts for U.S. elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in 1970-71. An addi- 
tional 750.000 graduated from high 
school with "little or nothing to offer 
prospective employers." And 850,000 
started college "but left without a de- 
gree or completion of an organized 
occupational program." 

Said Commissioner Marland: 

"There is no escaping the relation- 
ship between these statistics and the 
fact that 24 percent of our young men 
and women between the ages of 18 
and 24 who received no systematic 
skills training in school are presently 
unemployed. This contrasts with an 
unemployment rate of only 5.2 percent 
among members of the same age 
group who did receive such training." 

While the federal government ean 
help through the development of 
model programs, technical assistance, 
and some financial aid. the real suc- 
cess of career education will rest with 
local school boards, administrators, 



teachers, and counselors, as well as 
support from local business, industry, 
and labor. Dr. Marland continued. 

The outspoken Dr. Marland has not 
hesitated to say general education is 
a failure when it does not prepare 
young people for either a skilled job 
or further education (American Edw 
canon. Nov. 1971). Sueh curricula, in 
his judgement, must be replaced with 
"creative and productive schooling 
that enables youngsters to carve out 
eareers for themselves " 

That "would save a good deal of 
money that to all intents and purposes 
is now simply going down the drain," 
he says. 

Just as does f he Los Angeles system. 
Dr. Marland stresses the importance 
of flexibility and options in career 
education. Students should be able to 
change their minds, come back to 
school, not only as young people, but 
as mature adults, if that is what they 
want to do to achieve fulfillment in 
life. Statistics may show 'M college 
graduates make more money than 
non-graduates over an extended 
period of time, but. he asks, "do the 
figure; aUc testify that these people 
are happier in their jobs?" Concludes 
Dr. Marland: 

"It is high lime to make the schools 
truly relevant and meaningful for 
every youngster, and that is what ca- 
reer education is all about." 

Commissioner Marland has the 
strong backing of the 21-member Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education appointed by the President. 

In its 1971 report, the council 
praised him as the first chief of the 
Office of Education to identify career 
education as a Number One priority. 




Dr. Riles Offers 
Full Support 

Los Angeles has the "full support" 
of California's Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the steppcu-up 
development of its comprehensive ca> 
rcer education program. 

The state's highest education officer, 
Wilson Riles, wrote School Superin- 
tended Wik'iam J. Johnston he "was 
picked to team that the Los Angeles 
City Unified School District has al- 
ready gone forwtari on a comprehen- 
sive career education thrust." 

Dr. Riles added: 

"California is fortunate in thai its 
largest school system is not only will- 
ing but committed to bringing viable 
meaning to this contemporary and 
critically essential educational goal of 
education. I commend your efforts 
and pledge to you my full support" 

The stale superintendent is known 
for his insistence that public education 
be made more relevant to today's 
needs, that it provide "every youth 
with the capability of making intelli- 
gent career decisions, and the oppor- 
tunity, to prepare for entry into the 
world of work." He has appointed a 
career education task force in the Cal- 
ifornia Department of Education to 
promote this concept state-wide. 

"If every student ts to have a chance 
to develop to his fullest potential," 
says Dr. Riles, "there must be the full 
commitment by the public schools to 
design a system of learning experi- 
ences that will assist youth to fully 
discover their individual interests and 
abilities, to explore the many avenues 
of productive activity that might chal- 
lenge and enlarge their individual tal- 
ents, and to learn the wise exercise 
of freedom of choice, self-direction, 
self-discipline, and responsibility." 



DR. WILSON RILES 



DR. SIDNEY P. MARLAND, JR. 
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Health Occupations 
Open Up Vast New 
Job Opportunities 

: : ! 

Former Market, Now Para Med, 
Is Training-Center tor Hundreds 
Entering Medical Dental Fields 



OjM'r-Kife: * in«»*'rttfl forum »u|ht m^rktt on 
Wrsl W jshmjcl.-n Hhd ■« no*- of lh* m<r\< iiino«jl»»' 
« <»rvt ; f i-tlui 4(<«>ii |j<iltli<^> in \nu-nu rcvt nlli In** 
Mih|<< t til j njin'njlt* (ItNtnjln)inJ |irnft-v*ioiul ptihlliJ- 
tttm nhuli (Militl |Im- brjiith i»f ( cnlral ( il\ a\ t ihikJH 
MdLlb> ill niptmu i-*i-f\Hhc»*- liH^Utl in J r«-Uli«i-l» 
lo« iiiiiHitr <rc« "Vat* Wi-o"' mnw U-4rn<rd Mnnc nl 
i|\ wodvnlt MtHild tun no pMvv in U-»tr ihrir diildrrn 
during i S*i~r*r*-Mrd~ oUrird a ihild <*t\- crnlvr. 
lor siiHlin(N rbtluWii onti Hut. fjilliful !•■ \\w I o« 
\n£t-U">' K(M HOI 1 fHilh* nf UlHl/m^ r\m lifli'f" 
training <iftp<>f 1 umi\ ilii'-ihild can- vvutri Mm If «as 
prnmptU dvtt-lopviJ »nhi i R(K OHifsv ' ritr'niricf *lu~ 
dcnt% in irjmini: f«« r«nplm mtfiu in ihild i «rv fji ili|i«-v 
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The Department Head 

Who Wanted to 
Go Back to Teaching 



Tony Cabrera, at the age of 35, had 
it made. He was head of Central City 
ROCs automotive depart mcni. which, 
with the help of central office staff, 
had been "huilt from scratch" into a 
major leaching laboratory. It hud six 
teachers, four full-time classes, the 
latest equipment, and, most important 
of a)), 300 graduates placed in au- 
tomotive jobs. Like other ROC7ROP 
staff members, Tony enjoyed a special 
satisfaction from his work. 

He could speak to his students with 
authority, in English and Spanish, for 
Tony had run his own auto repair 
service tor six years, and there was 
no end to what he could explain, or 
repeat, or rephrase. He was lucky, he 
says, to have been able to start his 
own business with only $200 in 1955. 
taking over from a friend forced to 
retire because of poor health. (He 
estimates an equal beginning today 
would take at least $5,000.) Dut it is 
not to be bosses that Tony is preparing 
his ROC students, although many do 
graduate to follow his example. 
Rather, as he sees his job. it is to work 
with each student, and with those who 
can not speak English, to help them 
qualify for the best jobs of their lives. 
It is to schedule special lessons, in 
groups, or for individuals, in English, 
Spanish, or both, to help them win 
their certificates. 

But as the department succeeded 
and grew, Tony discovered adminis- 
trative chores were reducing his lime 
with individual students. That was the 
part of being department chairman he 
didn't like. And that was when Tony 
sal down and wrote a letter saying he 
wanted to shed his title of department 
chairman and go back to being an 
instructor. 



A surprised but sympathetic ad- 
ministration granted Tony his wish. 
A new chairman was named, and 
Tony went back full-time to his 
classrooms und students. 

"What we're doing here is very, very 
important," Tony says. "Sometimes a 
student thinks he can't understand it. 
Perhaps there's a language barrier. Wc 
show him he can do it, and do it right, 
loo. There's more than enough honest 
work for good men. I explain to them 
thai just being a smooth talker isn't 
enough. The customer knows better. 
He'll come back- to your shop and ask 
for you. The smooth talker who knows 
everything, except how to do the job, 
is the one who loses business, who 
loses the customer's trust. I tell (hem, 
never Mickey Mouse the job. Do it 
right. And here we leach them to do 
it right, in 12 weeks, or 40 weeks, 
engine, transmission, brakes, body 
work -you name it. After all, we have 
about' 20 cars a day to practice on. 
Henry Ford didn't have it that good." 
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Central City ROC: The Busy Training 
School in the Heart of Los Angeles 




Sanrlclng of major appllancas ottars nvmarous Job opportu- 
nist, instructor AJbart Cohan show* c/m how to tUuS mud 
ropalr troubla in a washing machlna. 




Los Angeles' second Regional Oc- 
cupational Training Center is located 
in the heart of Los Angeles in a mo- 
dernized, refurbished building that 
was once the famed Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, a facility which pion- 
eered the concept of concentrated, 
short-term training courses to make 
studenK immediately employable. 
With that same philosophy, but with 
courses geared to the world of com- 
puters and other modern equipment, 
Central City ROC now graduates 
10,000 employables a year. 



In modal study lab at Cantral CltyROc, Instructor Robart Jonas 
(cantar), counsals studant, whlla Alicia Brown, chlat dark, 
oparatas alactronlc consola which Is faadlng a varlatyot tapad 
tassons to studant* working on Individual projacts In sapa* 
ratad carrats. Hundrads Jsa tha laboratory dally, pursuing thalr 
own spaclaWaa, avan Improving thalr abllltlas In raadlng and 
othar vocaOonally-ralatad skills. 



School bus waits outslda Cantral City 
ROC to pick up high school studants 
attandlng lata aftarnoon ROP coursas. 



Instructor Jo* Sifitiky (right), assists 
studant working to bacoma TV sarvfea- 
man. 




Cantral City classaa train try cooks, 
waltrassas, cashlars, andotharworkars 
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Central City ROC: The Busy Training 
School in the Heart of Los Angeles 
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North Valley ROC 
. . the school speeded 
up by an earthquake 



North Valley- ROC was operating out of a number 
of temporary facilities when the Feb. 9. 1971, earthquake 
hit the area', making a shambles of the ROCs various 
quarters. The center's permanent fccadquarters were 
under construction, but not yet completed. A few days 
after the quake, with some of the structure still un- 
finished. North Valley ROC moved in. In a short lime. 
North Valley ROC"s growing list of courses was in full 



Dwntal aulittng ttudanta at North Vallay ROC practlca x-ray 
tachnlquaa in preparation tor promlt/ng caraart. 




Flratphaaa of North 
. Vallay ROC building 
program taaturaa 
onm-atory build' 
Inga, with two- and 
threa-atory tituc- 
luraa planned for 
futura growth. 
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A Better Life in the Inner City 
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job placement pcrccnt.ives for gradu- 
ates of its classes which, for lack of 
a convenient central pljnt, were 
spread throughout the area. 

Hut in W7> HLA ROC moved into 
a new multi-bungalow plant over 
which towers the community's largest 
employer, and KLA-ROC's largest 
teaching laboraiory-Couniy-USC 
Medical Facility- in which ROC stu- 
dents arc trained wuh actual equip- 
ment and situations. 

Into the new ROC will he brought 
many of the classes now meeting out- 
side: courses such as civil service 
prepd ration, shorthand, filing, office 
practices, business machines, typing, 
nursing assistant, radio and TV serv- 
icing, electronic assembly, automo- 
tive, truck and dicscl repair, graphic 
arts, printing and welding. Many hos- 
pital-medical related courses will con. 
tinuc to be taught off-campus within 
the impressively equipped County - 
USC Mcdieal Facility: inhalation 
ibi»rapy. medical stenography, 
grating ritom technician, medical 
terminology, dietary aides, physical 
therapy, licensed vocational nurse. 

l ew doubt that in a short time 
ELA-ROC will become one of the 
most important community resources 
in tradition-rich Hast Los Angeles. 
Tailored to the community's needs 
and interests, and opening the doors 
to scores of hitherto unreachable jobs, 
ELA-ROC will help to upgrade life 
in the inner city. 
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m waro at CountyUSC Uadfcai Cantar tt a busy framing 
facility tor f LA-ROC studants preparing to bo nursing assis- 
tants or wart darkt. Blur la that of moving patiant. 



kin. Laora WMham. R.N.. shows tarn 
nursing attandant in-fanta how to Iaka 
patfanl'a blood ptastuta. 



Jamaa Potior (tatl) (a a structural iron 
workar with 25 yaars ot atpartonca. 
Dacldtng to boislsr his fob opportw 
ntHas. ha tntolhd in ELA-ROC t want- 
ing class at Huntington Park. Hla 
taaehat tumad out loba Latgh Jatfray. 
ona otPottar'a format amptoyaat. Attar 
graduation, Potktr wss cartlttcatad and 
piacad In a molding fob. 



ELAROC's tint studanl maa ktra. Ra- 
mona Oomaiaz. a 1970 gradual*, mho 
did not axpaot to 6* amployablo. But 
ROC courtas taught har ofttca skills aa 
mail aa how to Iaka cMI sanrtca fits. 
Shown at har das* at tho Los Angataa 
County Dapartmant ol Social SonHca, 
ktrt. Qonaata* hat baan caltad -an 
awcalhnt morkor" by har supervisor. £>\ ; ' 
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Final 
Mission of 
Minesweeper 

For yean, Minesweeper MSB-3 I sat 
on its wooden haunches at the Long 
Beach naval yard going nowhere, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to an eventual and ig- 
nominious end in a salvage yard. That 
is. it might have gone that way. if 
Arthur Mclnlyre. the principal of 
Harbor ROC. hadn't come along. 

Mclnlyre is a retired navy com- 
mander who has more lhan a nostalgic 
interest in ship* that go down to sea. 
For him the marine industry is his 
area's biggest employer, and he wants 
to turn out ship's pipefitters, electri- 
cians, dicselmen-and maritime office 
workers- who wilt be a crnlit to their 
ancient craft. 

Mclnlyre is well known among har- 
bor businevs leaders, union officials, 
and public agencies. So too was his 
long search for a boat he could berth 
in the harbor as a floating classroom. 
When ihc opportunity came to acquire 
the MSB-31.- which cost the govern- 
ment about $85. 000. for only about 
SI, .200 in dray age charges. Mclnlyre 
was more than willing to overlook the 
fact that he would have to dry dock 
it on the site of the new Harbor ROC. 
It would lake two years, perhaps, to 
make it seaworthy, and that would 
give htm time lo arrange a harbor 
berth for it. 

Meanwhile, his marine engine stu- 
dents could rebuild its two powerful 
diesets. the marine electricians would 
rewire it. the pipentting classes could 
renew its plumbing, and the 
shipwrights could relit its peeling hulk. 
When it was ready lo go back to sea. 
MSB-31. could lake aboard a new 
generation of ROC classes, as well as 
the new maritime ROP students 
enrolled in a recently launched pro- 
gram. 

For Mclnlyre already has planned 
classes for radar observers, for which 
present local trainees must go lo San 
Francisco. New Orleans, or New York. 
And. as it plies the waters off San 
Pedro, perhaps as Harbor ROC- 1, it 
will also train students for charter boat 




licensing. As Mclnlyre sees it. a new 
employment era ties ahead in the off- 
loading of containerized cargo onto 
large barges yet lo be built. 

The former MSB-31 will more than 
pay for itself each year, its students 
developing their marine crafts on a 
real boat, knowing that lives and 
property depend on their skills and 
care. 

"You can't make a class more 
meaningful than that." Mclnlyre says. 

Bui not alt of Harbor ROCs stu- 
dents will be plying the waters of the 
port of Los Angetes. As in other 



Ratlrad mlnttwttptr USB3T hat 
•tnwtf tha U.S. In war, and will now 
tarra It In paaca at a multhfacatad 
dat f room tor Harbor HOC. Studantt 
milt ranovata tha two diatalt, turblnaa, 
atactrlcatayttam, hull, dacka and cabin 
to maka It taa worthy again. Tha prtea- 
tata it aching toot atao may ba uaad a$ 
a training achool for radar obaanrart 
and ehartar boat llcanalng. 



Mr*. Patricia So/ton taaehaa operation 
ofthlt bookkaaplng machlna at Harbor 
HOC. Similar machlnat art In wlda uta 
In local marina bu$)na$$aa. and an 
Induatry a&rltory commlttaa racom- 
'mandadthlt modal to prapara aludanta 
tor art a fob opanlngt. 
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ROCs. business students will continue 
to learn how to run marine offices, 
do machine bookkeeping, typing, and 
billing. Just as Harbor ROC acquired 
the MSB- 3 1 on the advice of the 
marine industry advisory committee, 
so too did it buy a sophisticated book- 
keeping machine, similar to models in 
wide use in the harbor area, to prepare 
students for the job opportunities 
awaiting those with modern office 
skills. 

Full backing of the maritime in- 
dustry, has made possible the launch-, 
ing of training programs for harbor 
urea llth grade high school youths 
who want to become marine pipclit- 
ters. dicsd machinists, and electri- 
cians. 

The program opened in 1^71, with 
800 students showing interest, many 
of them bringing their parents to a 
special Saturday session. Alter inter* 
view> wijh community, maritime, and 
educational committees, the list was 
reduced to 600. and from this group 
the first cadre of classes was filled. 

Each of the students attends four 
hours of morning classes at his regular 
high school- Banning. Carson. Nar- 
bonne. San Pedro, and Garde ita. 
From there he is bused to the 
marine-diesel braneh of Harbor ROC. 
where he gets four hours of intensive 
training in his chosen marine spe- 
cialty. 

The maritime industry has given 
assurances that when the high school 
youths complete their 2.000"hours of 
training, they will get priority consid- 
eration for entry-level jobs. Most 
graduates will be able to start at ap- 
proximately $4 an hour and, in 10 or 
12 years, earn at least SI 5.000 a year. 

In a recent year. Harbor ROC 
trained more than 100 veterans. 130 
women, and 100 high school students, 
plus 160 persons referred to the center 
by the Work Incentive Program, 
Human Resources Development. 
Manpower Development and Train- 
ing, Department of Social Services, 
and Department of Rehabilitation, 
Additions to the curriculum include 
automom e tune-up and smog control, 
aulo painting, blueprint reading. 

When Harhor ROCs new facilitv 
at 740 N. Pacific Ave. in San Pedro 
is completed, with four Kstory build' 
ings. three 2-story hiiiiii!n««i, - ;! ncl two 
3-story buildings, it will serve .1.000 
full-time and 9.000 part-time student* 
learning scores of skills. 




Marina Industrial naad spaclally 
tralnad amptoyaas to handla otflca 
work, type, kaap racords, larva as 
sacratarlas— skills batng taught 
thaaa Harbor ROC studants. 



Harbor araa high school studants 
art training to bacoma dlasal an- 
gina rapairtnan (right), plpatlttars 
ibtiumh and atactrlcians In lata 
afternoon dassas at Harbor ttOC. 
Whanthaycomplatathaircoursas, 
studants will ba raady for antry- 
laval fobs and advancad training. 
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SAUGUS: 

A Special Opportunity for Disadvantaged Youth 

IN THE HILLS ofSaugus. 30 miles 
north of downtown Los Angeles, is 




"SUfl£C"-S«u0(Ji UrD*n Raaldantlal Educational Canter- 
provides a Country atmoaphtra lor Its training program. 



"SUREC" ptaparaa atudanta tor work In off/cn at wall aa 
danial aaalallng. landacaplng. and numeroua othar joba. 




City UntflnJ School Dwincl photo* 



5K0-uvre complex of dormitories, 
elassrooir.s. and shops aimed at giving 
minority youth a second chance at life. 
Sponsored hy the Watts Labor Com- 
munity Action Committee, the unique 
demonstration program buses some 
250 young men and women, aged 16 
to 23, out of Watts, Long Beach, Ven- 
ice. Pacoima. and Pomona every 
Monday morning for five days of 
country living and career training at 
the "Residential Job Center." On Fri- 
days thev return home. 

Helping the WLCAC are (he U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the City of Los Angefcs. and 
the Los Angeles City Unified School 
District, which provides a full-time 
Director of Education, an Educational 
Counsellor, teaching supplies and 
shop equipment. 

"There is no question." says Lowell 
Cleaver, the education director, "that 
taking the youth into the country is 
an excellent wuy of beating the envi- 
ronment factor." 

There is a major difference between 
the Saugus facility and other career 
training centers. At Saugus. the stu- 
dents are called "workers" and are 
paid SI. 40 an hour for their first six 
months, and then SI. 60 an hour after 
that. In addition to maintaining the 
center, they produce Saugus* agricul- 
teral and other products which help 
to support the Center. 

Popular courses include automotive, 
office occupations, carpentry, cabinet 
making, culinary arts, landscape gar* 
dening. A prize course is "LVN"— 
licensed vocational nursing-which for 
some students, has proven to be the 
gateway into the vast and rewarding 
field of health services. Saugus' LVN 
students receive a major portion of 
their training at local cooperating 
hospitals. 

In early 1972 a dental laboratory 
was built and completely equipped to 
train future Saugus dental assisting 
classes in corrective, restorative, and 
preventive care. 

The latest addition to the growing 
number of career training opportu- 
nities is a surgical nurse training pro- 
gram. 
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How West Valley 
ROC Helped a Bank 
Keep a Moving Date 



John Godmr and 3 Sot hit 40 Wri f Vafhy ft OC gr«tu*tl* POM wfifcft mv *oo«ffW H'ffi frlKfcwrfm of bit corporwf trutt tftvitktn. 

Godar posed for a picture with his 
ROC employees on the front steps of 
his new building, 

"It's a wonderful group," he said. 
"They're pleasant. They know their 
jobs. They're good for our company." 

An interviewer asked several em- 
ployees how they first heard of the 
West Valley ROC center. The answers 
were remarkably similar; from pre- 
vious graduates-. Many were house- 
wives. Some once had worked in busi- 
ness, but had enrolled in the regional 
ROC center to get better jobs than 
they had before, and to work nearer 
home. 

For Oodar the chance discovery of 
the ROC program proved a good 
thing. LfCB had acted on a re- 
searcher's advice in locating the trust 
department in West Valley because, 
among other things, the bank was 
assured it could find good labor re- 
sources in the area. 

"That proved true, with all due 
credit to the West Valley ROC." 
Godar says. "More than a third of our 
trust department staff— 40 out of 
1 10-came to us from the center. Every 
one was well trained. Not one had to 



One February night in 1970, Reg- 
inald Truman, a personnel officer for 
United California Bank, became ab- 
sorhed in a television newscast which 
included a short feature on the West 
Valley Regional Occupational Center. 
He might be looking at the answer, 
Truman thought, to a big UCB head- 
ache. 

The next day Truman telephoned 
John H. Godar. vice president of 
LfCB v s trust department, and told him 
his idea. Soon Godar and his assistant 
vice president. Ed Johnstone, drove to 
the West Valley ROC center to meet 
James Wall, the principal. Frank Hoi- 
ley, vice principal, Dr. Chester Cohen, 
training director, and Margyl Bucket, 
business education coordinator. 

Godar liked what he saw and heard. 
A 16-year veteran with UCB, Godar 
is the bank's expert in handling 
records of stock ownership, dividend 
disbursements, and other financial 
matters for corporate clients, including 
some of the biggest names in Ameri- 
can industry. But that day he faced 
a troubling predicament. UCB was 
moving his department to West Valley 
from downtown. Already he was los- 



ing employees who were transferring 
to other downtown departments be- 
cause they did not want to work in 
the faraway Valley. Godar not only 
needed new people, but specially 
trained ones. 

He put the question to the West 
Valley ROC staff: could they find and 
train good local employees in such a 
v short time? 

Retelling his experience recently, 
Godar said the ROC staff made a 
lasting impression on him. 

"You could feel they were going to 
help us." he said. "They asked dozens 
of questions. They wanted to know 
what our secretaries and typists would 
be doing, what kind of accounting 
machines and forms we use, and what 
we expect of our employees. And then 
Mrs. Bucket visited our downtown 
office. She studied our operation. She 
collected our forms. Altogether it was 
a thorough job of digging. 

"They soon slartedthe course and 
counselled qualified students into it. 
Our First West Valley graduate went 
to work in October, 1970, and by the 
time we opened our Ventura Blvd. 
office in June, 197 1 , we had 40 gradu- 
ates from West Valley." 



be terminated for lack of qualifi- 
cations. They are stable, reliable, and 
they are moving up with us." 

In a tour of his new offices, Godar 
pointed out advanced equipment 
which his employees will learn to use, 
including computer terminals and 
other machinery. As for his experience 
with ROC. Godar said he would do 
it a)) over again if he had to. And 
he would gladly recommend it toother 
employers, whether they need 1 or 100 
workers. 

. "We got exactly the kind of people 
we needed," he said. "How can you 
beat that?" 
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Reaching Out. 



Bienvenidos! 



Mexican-Americans 
Hail Opening of 
Occupational 
Center 



by Jean Lovell Smith 




AllUflsl li'stmhesal llie tlfdltatlOM nl Ihc 
C ciilcr. U S Congressman < iK.ird R0U1.il 
lli-tt) t c>n«Mtii!,i!i-s fk< ,ir Galhm ihe 
Ct'iilt'i's prim ip.il CniiurrsMii.iii Kovb.il 
rfehveuvi fh»' J»*'v»ffi*<wJ(Ji»'\s 



the Mariachi Los Gallos turned the 
dedication ceremony into a fiesta that 
dramatized the jubilance of the East 
and Northeast Mexican-American com- 
munity as it viewed Phase I of (he new 
f ast Los Angeles Occupational Center. 

The waiting and the watching for a 
voi tutorial twining facility tailor-made 
tor the Mexican-American sector of Los 
Angeles was over; the reality was here 
and now; and the people rejoiced at the 
tangible evidence of their own Center. 

The East Los Angeles Occupational 
Center is one of five centers located in 
strategically plated areas in the 
sprawling metropolis of Los Angeles. To 
fully understand the great need for the 
emergence of this most recent center in 
the heart of a proud, complicated and 
often misunderstood community, one 
must first comprehend the history, the 
uilture, and the language of that 
community. 

The Not So Culturally Deprived 

Despite the tact that Spanish and 
Mexican people pioneered the Los- 
Angeles area and made important 
contributions toils history, hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican-Americans are 
relegated to inferinr jobs in poverty- 
stricken neighborhoods. Mexicans have 
been indigenous to Los Angeles since 
the 17(X)s. They were here long before 
the Anglo-American began his western 
movement from the Eastern Seaboard. 

Ry the time the Pilgrims had landed 
on Plymouth Rnck, Mexican-American 
ancestors had already established a 
University in Mexico City. The same 
ancestors had built pyramids that 
surpassed those of ancient Egypt, had 
developed a calendar more accurate 
than the one we use today, had 
developed an advanced civilization 
accenting science and mathematics 
that predated Europe by centuries. 

Is it any wonder that the Mexican* 
American in Last Los Angeles shrinks at 
the term culturally deprived?' 

Hut everyday life in the barrios of 
Last Los Angeles epitomises glaring 
deprivations other than of culture— 
status, income, housing, education. 
MexicamAmericans are the least repre- 
sented in government and the political 
process, have one of the lowest levels 
of income, have one of the largest rates 
of unemployment, and the lowest 
educational achievement of any group 
in Los Angeles. The vicious cycle of 
poverty and low leveis of education, 
employment and incnme envelops the 
Mexican-American community with a 
special vengeance. 



Travesty on Literacy 

According to the 1970 census of the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area, 38 
liercent of the area's Mexican- 
Americans 25 years of age and older 
have completed eight years of school- 
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tog ur lev., v.h-.lv only i r > percent have 
attended school through the twelfth 
grade. Mexican-Americans have .1 
median level of 9 2 \oars of schooling 
as compared with 1J .1 for thi 1 Million 
Uiu a ni|ii«>viiH'i)t is i onsistently higher, 
turrontlv up lo JS perienl in crowded 
sections di last los Angeles 

the pum.iiy language tii iheMeMi an- 
Amem ans 111 1 .1st t.i» Angc-les is 
Spanish, thousands nt .i(ln Its who have 
been in I us Angeles tor generations 
speak little or 110 Inglish Nf.irlv every 
child uho ccitiTN school has Spanish as 
hi> fust I «i 1 igi 1 ,int' 

Despite mhiic halting progress toward 
hiliiiKti.il 1'iltii .ilion, the typii .il school 
< turn tilum offers instruction only in 
Inglish, .1 language foreign to 1 hildren 
ssho are reared only 111 thf mother 
tonsil*' tn.it parents have been aMe to 
provide Hence, the 1 hildren cannot 
understand enough to Mimmiinic.iic 
tin* oxperioix es of thi> dasstooni «ind 
subsequently. Idiim 1 intctost. lag be- 
hind, develop i.uUiri 1 tMuniti, tind 
hoi oiDo potenti.il or real dropouts 
What a travesty, when literal y in two 
languages 1 h*' Mil h a lienieridous 
asset! 

Allected by Automation 

Census data tor the past tour decides 
dinw th.it the Moxuan Ainerii.m, like 
the AnghvAnieiu an, has hei orne 
en rcasinglv uihani/ed However, ex- 
amination ot the 01 1 <1p.1lic1n.1l distribu- 
tion of employed uihan Mexu an- 
Ameiii ans indicates that the 111c reaxc in 
urbanization has in no way heen 
a< (ompaniod hv a rtiinmi'iisuralr 
elevation in 01 intuitional skill level. 

Mi'\ii an-AnierK.in participation in 
the professional, (ethnical and skilled 
fields is lagging considerably Occupa- 
tions in whnh Mexican-Americans are 
employed are those with relatively low 
status and tow want's and also those 
most .lfteited hy jutnm.it 101) and 
terl1110loKK .1l change. 

With increased automation, with the 
1 urrenl eronomii' slump, and with a 
language harrier that prei Inch's escape 
tmni an insular employment scope, the 
Meviran-Ainerir.ni in tho W7l)s is 
subsisting m trustration, resignation, 
and 111 the rei ogiution that his lot is 
mei|tiitahle as compared with that of 
the mainstream ol American society. 

Hand-picked Staff 

It ts in this setting that the last l.os 
Angeles Omipalrortal Center oponed 
its doors Here under the guidelines of 
the Ket41nn.1l On upation.il ("enter, as 
set forth hy the Calilnrma State 
Department ot klui.itir.in, a very 
spei ml program is being developed and 
refined to meet the needs of a very 
spei ial population 

I he last Ins Angeles Occupational 
Center is administered by the los 
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Angeles Unified Cny School District, 
Division ol Career «nrcl Continuing 
(duration Principal Oscar I. Gallego 
has liaiid-pii ked a staff with the 
expertise and sensitivity necessary to 
implement an occupational program in 
1 .1st Los Angeles 

Hei ause the California State Depart- 
ment i>| I din ation spells nut tho 
guidelines ot all Regional On upational 
Centers, the haste: implementation must 
be interpreted in last los Angeles to 
relate to the bilingual and monolingual 
students whose past lives have been 
insular both in experience and in 
location Bilingual instructors equipped 
to teaih their vocational vocabularies, 
in two languages are employed 
wherever desirable 

All instructors hold state-granted 
1 rodent'ials. all have .it least seven years 
of experience in industry, and till are 
1 (ununited to turlhcr study at a local 
university in methods and procedures 
of vocational education, luservice 
education is an important aspect of 
their upgrading program. 

Hei ause the instructors are so 
knowledgeable m their fields, they are 
also involved in the ultimate job 
placement ot students. 

Continuous lourisehug is an integral 
part of the total training program Ihe 
team approac h employed by the 
insirutli(in,il staff and counselors i*. an 
essential la< tor in this counseling 
program Regularly, a counselor will 
pun the instructor in the classroom to 
discuss various aspects of employment 
from application through job advance- 
ment 

Motk interviews are conducted with 
the use erf tape recorders so that 
students 1 an hear themselves in 
1 ompanson with others and subse- 
quently gain the confidence to undergo 
the real joh interview 

Through individual conferences and 
group sessions, the counselor seeks to 
alleviate such problems as non- 
party ipation in class, absenteeism, and 
inability to relate to other students or 
ipstrm tors. 

Programs With Placement 

Ihe Center's primary ob|cciive is to 
train ui-schnol and out-of-schixil youth 
and adults for employment in occupa- 
tions which surveys have shown to be 
open to qualified persons The continu- 
ous surveying of the community to 
determine employment demand is a 
total staff endeavor achieved by close 
contact with the California State 
Depart men t of Human Resources 
Development, exploration of the com- 
munity, and regular meetings of an 
ettei live lunuuurulv advisory commit- 
tee 

Training .idvtsnrv committees are 
established for each program and meet 
periodically to evaluate r urrii ulum, 
equipment and plaienient, and to 



1 c insider the need for new training 
programs 

Among programs currently offered 
are business education, custodial 
engineering, computer drafting and 
blueprint reading, bus driving, child 
care assistant, nursing assistant, hos- 
pital ward clerk, licensed vocational 
muse, welding, auto mechanics, auto 
body repair, offset printing, and radio 
and television repair. 

I'Uu ement of graduates from all 
vocational programs has been reward- 
ing, particularly horn the standpoint of 
the demonstrated need for bilingual 
workers. The Los Angeles International 
Airport needs office workers and 
receptionists who can speak Spanish as 
well as English. Hospitals, convalescent 
homes and social agencies need 
bilingual health workers to serve the 
monolingual population. And many 
other industries benefit from workers 
who can communicate to Spanish- 
speaking customers, be they bus 
passengers 01 drivers with carburetor 
trouble. 

A special attribute of the health 
programs is the close tie-in with the 
huge l.os Angeles County/University of 
Southern California Medical Center 
which is located within walking 
distance Consequently practical train- 
ing is conducted in ihe wards of the 
hospital, resulting in almost 
100-percent placement at the hospital. 

Agencies Know It's There 
. The Center is open the year around. 
In most programs, individualized 
instruction makes continuous enroll- 
ment (lossible. Community agencies 
respond to this flexibility in admitting 
students There is a constant need for 
occupational education in the com- 
munity, and many agencies regularly 
refer their clients to the Center for 
training. 

The most frequent referrals come 
from MDTA programs, The Work 
Incentive Program, Model Cities, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Civil 
Seivic.e agencies, Division of Appren- 
ticeship Standards, Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program, Department of 
Public Social Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, United Community fff- 
'orts, the Economic and Youth Oppor- 
tunity Association, and the Mexican- 
American Opportunities Foundation. 

Occupancy of Phase II of the Center, 
which will accommodate many of the 
classes currently offered at branch 
iocalions, is planned for this fall. 
Housed in this structure will be a media 
renter which will include a section in 
individualized instruction for Spanish- 
speaking students. Among vocational 
courses planned are Spanish for health 
occupations, inhalation therapy, x-ray 
tec hnic ian limited, maintenance repair, 
and word processing and key punch, 
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Phase III will be the permanent 
structure housing the remainder of the 
total program. In the words of Principal 
Gallego it will be a "distinct landmark 
for occupational training and a cultural 
center for a community which has the 
largest Mexican-American population 
in the world outside of Mexico City." 

Guiding Philosophy 

Success at the Center stems from the 
-following philosophy which has guided 
all operations since the foundation was 
poured for the first building in Phase I. 

We at the Center believe that 
vocational training is essential to 



employment that is designed to 
upgrade the lives of people who 
heretofore have had little opportunity 
to become a part of the mainstream o< 
American society. 

We believe that the Center must iwlp 
students to understand their behavior in 
relation to thi* world of work and to 
living While we know that failure has 
often been the fact of life for those we 
serve, we believe that success experi* 
ence is possible. 

We believe that proper job attitudes 
lead to higher levels ot achievement 
and that ive must guide students so that 
i hey will constantly evaluate their own 



goals and the degree to which they are 
attaining those goals. 

We believe that basic education skills 
must be provided tangentially to 
occupational (raining and that they 
must be taught in the most clear-cut 
and meaningful manner. 

Finally, we believe that human values 
come first. Only by putting human, 
values first can we expect students to 
develop an understanding of ' the 
relationships involved where people 
work together. 

A Prom)se That Will Be Kepi 

We work with many employers who 
look to us for competent employees. 
They have placed their confidence in 
the training capability of the East Los 
Angeles Occupational Center. When an 
employer calls and asks for an auto 
mechanic, welder or typist, we propose 
to send him exactly the employee lie 
requests. 

Our goals are high. We do not expect 
to send out journeymen level em- 
ployees, but we do seek, at minimum, 
to send out those who qualify for entry 
level jobs in their vocational areas. 

Promises are sometimes difficult to 
keep and are often broken. But we cart 
promise that every student will have the 
attention of the Center staff and ail the 
understanding we can command. 

We feel that the team approach 
developed at the East Los Angeles 
Occupational Center is proving an 
invaluable asset to the community. The 
(Jose working relationships between 
the Center personnel and the com* 
munity agencies, advisory committees, 
and community at large have made the 
Center's training program a vocational 
influence in the socio-economic life of 
East Los Angeles. Q 
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Mr. Wbxlbr. Our next witness is Mr. Freddie AyaJa. 

STATEMENT OF FREDDIE AY ALA, EMPLOYEE, EAST LOS ANGELES 
SKILL CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Ayala. Honorable Senator Cranston and Senator Pell and 
distinguished hearing members. 

We at the East Los Angeles Skill Center welcome this opportunity 
to relate to you the outcome of a seed planted by the^ earlier Congress 
and the hope and success that it has brought to those of us East Los 
Angeles residents since its inception in June 15, 1966. 

Seventy-five adults gathered in a converted factory building located 
less than a third of a mile from the Mara Villa housing project. A few 
spoke very little English and there was someone to represent each of 
the families. Many were veterans of World War II and Korea and 
many were on welfare. But, all of them shared one common problem. 
The problem involved unemployment in a society where the problem 
is misunderstood, but not to them. All of them lacked job skills. 

It was then realized that training and employment went hand in 
hand. This concept germinated quickly and blossomed and this pro- 
gram was to be different than any other dreamed of. It exhibited the 
training need of the community with the technology of the training 
system available. 

While these men were trainingj at the same time, the employment 
service provided a minimum living allowance, so that the trainees 
could continue to see their families while they learned. This idea 
extended into modern classrooms, and by May of 1967, special staffs 
recruited directly and were training 1,400 men, women, and youths 
on an 8-hour- a-day schedule. 

One year later, in 1968, despite the highest placement rate ever 
achieved by the skill center, 98.7 percent of those completing it received 
the first series of cutbacks. 

Each year, since 1968, we have systematically been cut, and ap- 
parently, irrespective to the intent of Congress, for the high per- 
formance of the program. But, today we reach the most critical 
moment at the skill centers serving those other communities of Los 
Angeles. 

Congress should be capable of aiding the plight of the jobless and the 
unskilled, because the nope that was once created for those who 
participated in these programs, will terminate to despair and unem- 
ployment, and then it will turn to poverty, and once again we'll be 
turning the books on our own fellow Americans. 

Congress should act to provide a job placement average of 94 
percent. 

These skill center programs should be given a high degree of flex- 
ibility in the program and also, instructors should be hired directly 
from business and industry. 

Our staff is 86 percent bilingual and biculturally sensitive and they 
can emphasize the prophecy of failure if people were to drop out of the 
programs. Our trainees have learned that alienation is not an auto- 
m atic' byproduct of the American way of life. 

Here at the skill center, we have worked side by side with an utmost 
feeling of dignity and with mutual respect for the trainees who are 
learning at tSeir own individual rates. When they are ready, they are 
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able to graduate and work. There are no semesters and no quarters 
and no breaks, and we are not going to let personal and home and legal 
problems cause the trainee to drop out. 

Third, a cooperative planning approach strengthens the school 
center with businessmen and industrial leaders with education and with 

f)otential employees, so that the trainee is assured of the best training 
or definite job placement. 

In the Los Angeles area alone, over 10,000 heads of households have 
been trained. We have tried to support them and to teach them a way 
to help themselves, and in the process, hundreds of employments have 
helped them out and us out through jobs. 

Many of the employers in this city are waiving the high school 
diploma in favor of the skill center written and oral examination, which 
enables many trainees to be hired on the spot. Private industry and 
many employers and companies are now asking us for trained per- 
sonnel. 

After 6 years of experimentation and adaptation and adjustment, it 
has been proven to us that the center each day is blossoming and 
turning out the most valuable product in society. We are helping the 
economic mainstream of our society, not only in East Los Angeles, but 
in Watts, Venice, San Pedro, Wilmington, Pacoima, and other poverty 
pockets. 

The centers were at first created by a Congress which wanted to 
show the Americans a better way. Now, we ask you to consider not 
only the conditions but to increase them so that there may be effective 
service to the unemployed adults and youths. 

Our center maintains a most able bilingual staff hired directly from 
industry or training facilities to help train those to prepare to work, 
and we have demonstrated our capabilities, whether they be to male 
or female adults or youths; whether they be on welfare or a returning 
veteran from Vietnam, a high school dropout or a parolee from prison. 
You are kidding yourselves if you think that the skill centers cannot 



has helped create. 

Mr. Wbxlbr. As we sit here and speak this language, we see the 
legislation flower. It is exciting to see a program evolved to something 
really great. I think that we all here on this committee share your 
concern about the cutbacks. 

Mr. Ayala. Well, we have an active community advisory council 
that is made up from the people of the industry themselves and they 
keep us aware of all the changes that are going on in industry, and they 
keep us aware of job opportunities. 
Mr. Wbxlbr. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Ayala. You're welcome. 

Mr. Wbxlbr. Our next witness is Mr. John De La Santos, who is 
from the El Paso Community College in EJ Paso, Tex. 
Mr. De La Santos? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN DE LA SANTOS, EL PASO COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, EL PASO, TEX. 

Mr. De La Santos. I do not have a prepared statement. I would 
like to thank you for your allowing me to say a few words. 
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I'd like to thank the people here also for participating in this 
hearing. And I want to say, from the very beginning, that I've sat 
throughout the hearing, and I have reaDy learned a great deal, and 
this has been one of the most productive mornings that IVe had in a 
long time to be able to hear people express their concerns and their 
ideas and especially hearing about some of the really exciting programs 
that you have here. 

Pm speaking and going to make the following comments. I work as a 
member of the Commission of Governmental Affairs with the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, and one of the 
reasons that I was so interested in coming here to represent this 
Commission of Governmental Affairs is because the Community 
Junior College Association, at the national level, has an assembly 
composed of about 100 people from different walks of life, and we have 
some representatives certainly from Los Angeles; educators, business- 
men and so forth, who give the association direction as to the differ- 
ent priorities that they should pursue. 

One of the priorities is bilingual and bicultural education at the 
community college level. This is certainly a big, big, you might say, 
statement. I would first like to concur with the definition of buingual- 
bicultural education as defined by Mr. Ramiro Garcia, who earlier 
defined it. I would also like to sort of give you just a few descriptions of 
the impact of the community college on manpower training. 

The latest college entrance examination report which just came out 
last year in 1972 cites that 17.4 percent of the students in community 
colleges in the Southwest are bilingual, that is, they are bilingual as 
defined by surname. But, nonetheless, this is a pretty large percentage 
and it indicates that the community colleges are moving forward 
toward enrolling and including more students in the educational 
programs. 

Texas has 44 community colleges with about 200,000 students and 
California has 99 community colleges with more than double the num- 
ber of students that are in Texas. In fact, California has 500,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in its community colleges. However, California has only 
8.4 percent of the student body population within the community 
colleges with Spanish surnames. So, by no means are community col- 
leges at this point in California representing ethnic groups of the 
population of California. 

Although community colleges may have success, there still really 
remains a great deal to be done, and one of the areas is in manpower 
training through technical vocational programs and education. 

If we are to be successful in the Spanish community, we are going to 
have to design the programs to fit the needs of the students, rather 
than to put them through a mold and to say, "Okay, you fit right 
here." 

The community colleges right now are caught in a double squeeze. 
First of all, we have the student needs, the student characteristics and 
the student demanding special opportunities that are distinctly cul- 
turally different than what they are getting right now. And also an- 
other language that is primarily both English and Spanish to be able 
to communicate with. Therefore, we have the students that come to us 
with the need, with educational aspirations, and with real concerns, 
and we have them, whether we like it or not, but 
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Mr. Millenson. May I ask a question, please? Do you teach any 
special courses? 

Mr. De La Santos. You mean bicultural programs? 

Mr. Millenson. Quite a few of them, I know, are taking, let's say, 
health professional courses, and a lot of them are taking academic 
courses. How do you define that? 

.. Mr. De La Santos. Over all, I think that there is more or less a 
backlash, especially by the Chicano community on technical voca- 
tional programs. 

One of the reasons for the history of neglect and discrimination that 
has existed within the public schools was basically those that have 
been channeled towards a vocational program that was really not at 
all successful, not in terms of what I heard today. 

But they were — in other words, they were put, maybe, to do up- 
holstery work or to do mechanic work. But, wnen they got through, 
they had nothing, so far as skills. 

There is a lac£ of trained personnel to conduct and to operate this 
bilingual training program. Right now, for example, in the community 
colleges throughout the southwest and throughout the United States, 
I could count on my fingers of both hands the administrators that wp 
have that are bilingual and bicultural. 

The faculty representatives are disproportionate for the Chicanos. 
The classified personnel situation is a little bit better but not that 
much better. So, what we have here are students that are distinctively, 
linguistically and culturally different from the instructors that arp 
attempting to teach them. 

You mentioned programs. We do have some, but certainly not to 
aDy great extent. There's a few successes and, there is probably more 
than a few successes, that is, of projects moving toward providing, 
more particularly, bilingual and bicultural education. That is the 
need in the community college level, but in order to do this right now, 
the elementary and secondary schools have to move toward bilingual 
and bicultural education. To do this, we have to have the trained 
personnel to do this. We also have to have money to do this. 

Mr. Aldridge. The administration has proposed a preliminary 
budget that would eliminate the bilingual category. There may be 
some chance that we can get your training money and put it back into 
that program. But the problem is to try to get the administration to 
spend it, and that is a problem. 

Mr. De La Santos. OK. I commend the efforts made by the 
Senators. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Ms. Naomi Harrison. 

STATEMENT OF MS. NAOMI HARRISON, CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 

Ms. Harrison. I have some very, very short comments. I just want 
to react and to answer some of the questions that some of you gentle- 
men asked some of the other speakers. 

One of the questions that you asked was the difference between 
bilingual education and English as a second language. As curriculum 
consultant and as someone that has worked in tne title VII and title 
III programs, I think that it is important that when we are talking 
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about bilingual education, we are talking about the total education 
and we are talking about the concept and the situation, as well as the 
second language. t ' 

With English as a second language, we're talking about a second 
language, and this is what we want provided for our youngsters, so 
that they may be able to acquire English and Spanish as well, so that 
they will not drop out at the high school level. 

I think that this is an important point that we should include in 
these hearings. 

Second, I want to react or add some information to another question 
that one of you gentlemen asked. You asked about the teachers that 
made up our program — our particular program title VII. We have 
28 Mexican-American teachers, and we have 22 Anglo teachers. We 
have 12 black Central American-Spanish and/or gentile that are 
bilingual teachers, and all of these teachers are bilingual, and we have 
provided and are providing bilingual education and backgrounds so 
that they can work with these children. 

The last comment I had was in relation to this gentleman that just 
finished speaking as to the need that we have for moneys to train 
teachers on the college level. We have had difficulty staffing, even 
though we have been fortunate in staffing 100 percent bilingual 
teachers, but we have difficulty because the institutions of higher 
learning have inadequately trained teachers, and we have had to go 
out of State to locate those who are bilingual. 

So, those are the three things that I wished to include in this hearing. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Samuel Olague. 

STATEMENT OF SAMUEL 0L0GTJE, I0S ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Olague. I'm Samuel Olague of 2646 Floral Drive. 

Bilingual education should have been here a long time ago, ever 
since the treaty was signed between Mexico and the United States. 
The treaty says specifically that it's for the natives of these United 
States and the United States has ignored to teach our schools because 
Spanish is the language, because it is the mother tongue of this land. 
AJ1 these years, they have ignored to teachJSpanish. ^ 

When that treaty was signed by the President, James Polk, in 
1848, there was money available then, and there's money now that 
should be available for this education. This education has been 
ignored ever since then., and I don't see why you're having so much 
trouble here. 

English was not the first language adopted here. After all, when 
all those people formed together, it became the English language that 
we're supposed to speak now. When these people came here, they 
already had the Spanish language, which we are the natives of this 
land, and ever since then, I don't see why that at the time that our 
President signed the treaty, didn't see that Spanish should be taught 
in all the schools. 

Now, they have a different system. The Federal Government should 
get in to the board of education and get all those children in grammar 
school and teach them so that when they leave these schools, they 
should have 100 percent English and Spanish. 
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What they're doing is pushing them from one room to the other 
and stealing and robbing their education from them* They leave from 
grammar school and they go into junior high school, and they don't 
mow anything, and then they graduate from there, and they go to 
high school, and then they drop out, and they don't know nothing 
to do except to go out and be a carpenter or to go and pick lettuce. 
You don't need an education to go out and pick lettuce* 

Another thing is reading. There's nobody here that can tell me that 
any student if he's inadequate in reading can accomplish anything at 
all. It's impossible, so I say, let's quit fooling the people that there's 
no money. There is money, and it has been available since February 2, 
1848, when the President signed that treaty between us and Mexico, 
and the money was available* 

Mr. Millenson. Would you say that the Federal Government 
should aid California and that the other States and taxpayers of the 
other States are responsible to California? Would you say that this is 
a solemn treaty obligation dating back to 1848? 

Mr. Olaoue. This is not only in California; it's all over the South- 
west, because as I mentioned Before, the first tongue was the Spanish 
tongue and not just in California. I don't see why this should be held 
from the people. They should all know how to speak English and 
Spanish. 

We've had these gentlemen here talking about these East Los 
Angeles service centers and programs and projects. As I understand 
it, these places are poorly located, and not onfy that, if the people are 
poorly educated in school, how are they going to learn all those 
academic things in the centers? The money shouldn't go to the centers; 
it should go to the schools. It should go toward teachers in the schools 
schools who should be bilingual. 

There is money and nobody can tell me that there is no money. 
We, as taxpayers, spend money for education, and we don't get it. 
The Government should stop all this urban renewal and put all those 
funds into the schools, in the grammar schools, so that they can be 
100 percent in reading, because if they don't have the 100 percent in 
reading at grade school, then you'll have a whole bunch of inadequates. 

STATEMENT OF R0SALI0 MUNOZ, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Rosalio Munoz. As one of my brothers didn't point out, there was 
a graduate, a Chicano graduate from UCLA, and that was my sister. 
For the record, she graduated in 1966. One of the reasons that her 
name may not hav* been mentioned or counted was because she 
married a non-Spanish surname. 

Mr. Wexler. Were you the student body president of UCLA? 

Mr. Munoz. From 1968 to 1969, 1 was the student body president 
at UCLA, and since then, there hasn't been a Chicano student body 
president since. 

The first thing, for the record, as Mr. Olague pointed out as one of 
the problems, was to look at the treaty. Yes, we nave that treaty, but 
it was never ratified by the Senate, so we won't look at it. 

Let's be realistic. There are moneys for these kinds of programs that 
you can put into effect, and I'd like to ask the Congressmen to ratify the 
treaty, and for you to seriously consider impeaching President Nixon, 
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but I would suggest that you start looking if you really want to start 
to do something effectively, at least for the next few years, to impeach 
President Nixon. 

We need these programs, and it is interesting that some of the 
students from these programs didn't address this group about the 
problems of education. 

I think 2, 3, or 4 years ago, or before this President came in, that 
there were half the students in this school that walked out in the street 
and said that they didn't like the way things were being done and they 
haven't changed. 

In fact, the actions of President Nixon have cut down the hopes of 
people. One of the directions that things are going in right now in 
this area is that now moneys are going to control gang activities. 



to try to make everybody believe that the Mexicans are gangsters and 
that the blacks are gangsters. I can't speak for black people, but I 
can speak for this community. 

They're trying to push the concept that they're putting in Federal 
moneys to say that Mexicans are gangsters. 
Mr. Millenson. What moneys are you talking about? 
Mr. Muncz. Model City moneys nave been making statements 
about using revenue-sharing funds, which is one of the problems. 
There are acts that Congress has passed that just haven't gone into 
effect. 

Mr. Millenson. What you're saying is that Congress passed these 
laws, but they're not being administered by the President in accord- 
ance with the acts of Congress? 

Mr. Munoz. That's what I'm sayiiig. I'd just like you to consider 
that. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. 

Our next speaker is Frank Lopez. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK I0FEZ FROM PROJECT LA PLAZA 

DE LA RAZA 

Mr. Lopez. My name is Frank Lopez, and I'm on the project for 
La Plaza de la Raza. I'd like to address myself to the reaffirmation of 
something that has been the hallmark of the La *PIasa de la Baza. 
This is a concept that has now built three buildings at Lincoln Park, 
which is about 3 blocks from this site. 

La Plaza de la Raza is dedicated to an educational and cultural 
center focusing on the Spanish language and heritage in this com- 
munity. I'd like to speak on the ways of human resources that are 
going on in the southwestern part of the United States. 

When I speak of the ways of human resources, I'm talking about 
the millions of people of Spanish language origin whose potentials 
and abilities and development are being passed by and have been 
passed by for too many years now. 

The fact is that something like one in six people in the State of 
California is of Spanish origin. The fact is that Spanish is the second 
most widely used language in the United States. I am, therefore, 
suggesting that at the earliest ages, bilingual teaching should be 
taught. 
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In the matter of self-motivation, I should like to point out to you 
that there is an endemic repetition of experience within the people, 
the Spanish language community that has developed over a long 
period of time. 

You have first the immigrant who does not have this language skill 
in English. He, in his home, develops the use of his native mother 
tongue. His child comes into school at kindergarten and is unable to 
communicate with his teacher and vice versa. This immediately puts 
that child at a disadvantage. It makes the child feel inadequate and 
ashamed of his mother tongue. This individual becomes a candidate 
for a drop-out and usually does. And these generations progress and 
continue progressing. And we find very little meaning in this until 
a full breakthrough is developed in achieving the use of the language, 
because then it becomes a vulgarized type of either English or Spanish. 

SOj the Congress should take upon itself the carrying out of the needs 
of the people. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you, sir. 

We would like to thank all of our previous witnesses for their dis- 
cussion, and the hearing is now adjourned. 
[Whereupon the joint hearings were adjourned.] 
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